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HOUSEHOLD LABOR THE REFUGE OF 
OPPRESSED WORKING-WOMEN. 
by CATHERINE OWEN. 

HERE may be differences of opinion as to whether women 

should invade certain trades and professions hitherto pursued 
only by men, but there can be no doubt at all that there is one 
ephere of usefulness that is woman’s very own. By education and 
and training she may be fitted for doctor, dentist, lawyer, or watcl- 
maker, The one work that comes instinctively to the womanly 
woman is household work. Little girls play at it with their dolls, 
and generally grown 
women love it. House- 
hold work, and the 
home and protection it 
affords, should be the 
natural resource and 
refuge of every home- 
less woman. To help 
the house - mistress 
ought to be in thiscoun- 
try, as itis in Germany, 
England, and France, 
themost respected posi- 
tion a working-woman 
can occupy -— some- 
thing far preferable 
to working in a fae- 





too they may be put aside for the present—but what the work- 
woman would gain in exchanging all the unwholesome conditions 
that surround her for those under which the prosperous live and 
work, For many of the privileges which wealth alone can pur- 
chase are shared with all who live in the houses of the wealthy— 
the sanitary arrangements, which may not be appreciated by the 
workers, but for which the prosperous struggle and spend money, 
and which mean health, and.therefore money, to the employée; the 
abundant warmth and light and good food—these come to those 
who work in the families of the well-to-do as freely and as natu- 
rally as the air they breathe. Of this share of their own luxuries 





tory, where human be 
ings are simply neces- 
sary attachments to 
machines, weaker ma- 
chines themselves. 
That household work 
is not the respected 
calling it should be is 
owing to those who 
pursue it. It the 
quality of the men and 
women who are en- 
gaged in it that makes 
any trade or profession 
respectable ; but of this 
dignity of labor ques- 
tion more at another 
time. 

Earnest and sympa- 
thetic people who are 
discussing the condi- 
tion of distress in 
which a great army of 
women are living in 
New York city ask 
why they consent to 
work twelve to sixteen 
hours a day for brutal 
and pitiless task-mas- 
ters, earning only 
enough to keep life in 
their bodies, when they 
can find comfort and 
good pay in doing the 
natural woman's work 
—household labor. 

They are given sev- 
ral reasons for this, 
some of them gathered 
from the women them- 
selves, others from wo- 
men who have tried 
household work and 
failed to find in it ei 
ther good treatment, o: 
sufficient food, or, mi 
rabile dictu! sufficient 
cleanliness — perhaps 
the last reason, “a 
filthy room to sleep 
in,” will suffice to 
qualify the rest of this 
person’s statements. 
The actual prosperous 
servant does not give 
her evidence, unless it 
may be gathered from 
her gay attire and look 
of physical well-being. 

It is very much to be 
questioned how much 
the already long-suffer- 
ing, overworked, and 
overworried house- 
keeper would gain by 
the influx into the la- 
bor market of such ma- 
terial as these women 
and girls must be. It 
is to be feared that in 
this, as in all other cases, the natural law works, and that the poor 
creatures suffer just because they are “ poor creatures” as human 
beings, and lack every necessary for successful work of any kind. 

When we remember, however, the unpromising materia! with 
which most house-keepers have to struggle in order to obtain the 
assistance they require, one can hardly consider any incompetence 
too great for their patience to triumph over, provided the incom- 
petence is accompanied by good-will. 

But the question to be considered just now is not what the house- 
keeper would gain—her interests and rights are so utterly ignored 
and lost sight of in recent discussions of this matter that here 
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SPRING TAILOR GOWNS. 


the rich could not, if they would, deprive those who dwell in their 
houses. And to this is added a larger sum of money at the end 
of a month than they would have in their pockets at the end of a 
year in the travesty of home they call their own. All this could 
only be immeasurable gain for them, physically and morally, even 
were it purchased by as many hours’ toil as they give to earn only 
bread and tea and shelter. But it is not the requital of breathless 
toil which fills every minute of the long day, but is earned by light, 
wholesome work, no heavier than the woman, if she were the owner 
of her dwelling, would be called upon to do—no heavier than many 
a lady is called upon to do in unprosperous days, and does cheerfully. 
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Of all the reasons alleged against the acceptance of such homes, 
only one is valid and understandable to all women, It is the re 
luctance of the mother to break up the phantasm of home she 
clings to, to separate from her children, and which makes her pre- 
fer, even semi-starvation with her children, to comfort away from 
them. Even to a toiling mother household work offers a hap- 
py means of doing better for her dear ones than killing her- 
self and stunting them by slaving for them under such terrible 
conditions. But it takes an enlightened intelligence to see that 
the supreme mother-love lies in giving up the solace of her chil- 
dren’s society if good is to come to them by the sacrifice, and this 
lesson we 

hope to 
learned by those un- 
hay py ones of whi m 
we write. But of the 
two hundred thousand 
women who are slaves 
of the needle in New 
York, it is said fifty 
thousand young 
girls, As many others 
are probably widows, 
or the support of some 
one who could be far 
better provide d for in 
some other way. Let 
this hundred thousand 
employment rm 
womah’s natural voca 
tion, and the terrible 
ior 
starvation 


hard 
hardly 


can 
be 


are 


seek 


competition work 
wages 
rushing and 
of 


reason 





, by 
bodily infirmity or 
their motherhood, are 
not free to seek a bet 
ter mode of life, would 
be lessened one-half 
Think of it! Here are 
a hundred half-fam 
ished women eager for 


work, with another 
hundred behind them 
ready to stretch for 
ward lean, hungry 
hands to take it should 
they dare to hesitate 
or reject conditions, 
but for these other 
ready hands _ out 


stretched the hundred 
m ght wage some sort 
of fight for fair play 
with their 


masters, 
Competition and grind- 
ing poverty there 
would still be, but leas- 
ened one-half. 
Among other rea- 
sons we hear of as 
given for preferring 


the horrors of the life 
they lead to house ser- 
vice are their own con- 
of incapa- 
city and the degrada- 
tion of servitude, 

In this first 


sciousness 


MT \ 


\\ 


reason, 


if it were genuine, 

would lie the strongest 

\ \ ‘ ground for hope; the 
Ki sense of her own in- 


We capacity would be hail- 
ed by any wise house- 
kee per the best 
augury if frankly con- 
fessed by any inexpe 
rienced woman wish 
ing take service. 
One of the worst diffi 


culties 


\ KN 
\ 


to 


one in 


meets 
training is 
their over-confi- 
dence, and the belief 
when half taught that 
they know all that it is 
necessary to learn 

It is in the last-given 
reason, the “degrada 
tion of servitude,” that 
lies the gist of the 
whole matter, notwith- 
standing the noble ring 
of American indepen 
dence in the words; 
but they should be translated into their true meaning—“ dislike 
of what is not genteel.” 

This is undoubtedly the real reason for all the trouble found in 
inducing women to work in a household, although how they first 
imbibed the idea that to do the work natural to woman—the work 
that many strong, energetic wives throughout the country refuse 
to delegate to others, not from lack of means, but from love of it— 
is less genteel than to be a slave in a factory, is one of those prob- 
lems which one meets at every turn when working for tne poor, 


servants 
own 


| and which so often paralyze one’s efforts, and cause the weaker of 


us to give up in despair. It is akin to those prejudices which 
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make a wretched starving family cling to some 
hovel reeking with dirt and disease, and shrink 
from the clean and wholesome lodgings provided, 
and actually refuse to go into them. 

Incomprehensible as it is, this fancied gentility 
is at the bottom of the women’s labor difficulty. 
It is betrayed in the shrinking from the term 
servant—a term honorable enough for noble men 
and women, servants of a queen; for the Presi- 
dent, servant of his country; but not honorable 
enough for the silly women who equally object to 
their own noble name, and insist on calling them- 
selves sales-“ ladies” to avoid it. 

It is no doubt true, as has been said, that with 
a large majority of women there has been no 
deliberate choice in the way they should make a 
living. Needle-work had seemed the one thing 
requiring the least wrench, the sinking down in 
it to the starvation point would be gradual. 
Probably many go into it with the vague Mi- 
cawberish trust that something will “turn up,” 
until they find themselves without energy to do 
anything but the breathless routine work that 
grinds their life away. But even these may be 
roused and encouraged to do something less de- 
grading. (I use the word advisedly. The work 
they do degrades them, for it allows no soul, no 
outlook.) For those incapable and unprepared 
for the more punctilious city life there are thou- 
sands of country homes throughout the land 
yearning for willing hands to help the overbur- 
dened house-mother. Farmers’ wives near fac- 
tory towns, prosperous women, are breaking down 
in health for the lack of the help that refuses to 
share their wholesome life and seeks the genteeler 
position of “* factory girl.” Let our city women be 
taught the real dignity that lies in woman’s nat- 
ural work—the work of home-making—by those 
who would help them wisely, and then be put in 
the way of reaching the country homes that need 
them so sorely, and a better time will dawn for 
the victims of their own folly and others’ greed. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Avs ILLustraten Weex.y. 


The number for March 22 contains the eleventh 
instalment of * The Colonel’s Money,” by Lucy C. 
Lituik, short stories by Howarp Pyte, Kirk Mun- 
nok, and Davip Ker, and the first part of 


PIPPIN AND TIM; OR, LEAVES FROM A 
NURSERY CHRONICLE. 
By MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 


It is illustrated by C. D. WELDon. 

Mr. GeorGe Makergace TowLE continues his 
“ Heroes and Martyrs of Invention,” the subject 
of the present article being “ John Gutenberg, the 
Juventor of the Printing-Press.” 

“Small-fruit Culture for Young People” is a 
practical article by a practical horticulturist. 
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SaTURDAY, APRIL 9, 1887. 


WITH A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLE- 
MENT AND A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 





F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW STORY. 


The next number of Harver’s Bazar will con- 
tain the opening chapters of a new story of thrill- 
ing interest, entitled “99 Dark Street,” by the fa- 
vorite novelist F. W. Rosinson, author of “ Cow- 
ard Conscience,” “ Lazarus in London,” “ Little 
Kate Kirby,” “ The Man She Cared For,” ete., etc. 





THE MALEVOLENT MISTRESS. 


N the recent agitation of the vexed sub- 

ject of the preference of women for 
starvation in their own hired garret, rather 
than for comfort and plenty in other peo- 
ple’s kitchens, there has been a great deal 
said by the masculine lookers-on in Venice 
caleulated to vex the soul of that portion 
of the community commonly called mis- 
tresses, yet who, if they are mistresses at 
all, are so more by the sufferance of the 
kitchen than by any assertion of their own, 
and who, in spite of long-suffering and for- 
bearance, see themselves held up for oppro- 
brium and abuse as selfish tyrants and the 
cause of all the trouble in what is kuown as 
the servant-girl question. 

Probably no such dense ignorance exists 
on any subject as that of the masculine 
mind concerning domestic service. The 
gentlemen of the house, as a rule, are at 
home during so small a portion of the time 
that any generalization they can form of 
the state of things between mistress and 
waid from their own observation must be 
based on very insufficient evidence. And 
if they base their generalization on hearsay, 
can it be possible that they prefer the hear- 
say furnished by the maids to that fur- 
nished by wife or daughter, mother or sis- 
ter? The portion of time, too, in which 
these individuals are at home is not quali- 
tied to give them a very just notion of the 
general run of affairs there. For whenever 
they are at home that time of exaction be- 
gins in which, whatever irritation can be 
excited, on the part either of mistress or 
maid, is put in motion. This, that, or the 
other must be done, because it is the mas- 
culine demand; if it is not done, the mis- 
tress, either through her desire to please 
the master or from ler fear of his not being 








pleased, is indignant; and if it is to be done, 
it adds a burden that the maid feels every 
way, and if it is to be done agaiust the 
wishes of the maid, then that personage is 
indignant also, and a clashing ensues, in 
which the man, with his naturally chival- 
rous instinct, is very likely to take the side 
of the weaker party, which of course ap- 
pears to be the maid, and to forget his own 
part in it altogether. Perhaps, too, he is 
assisted here by a certain resentment which 
his wife fails to conceal that he should 
make the exaction and the trouble, and per- 
haps he is not unmoved by the fact that 
the mere difference of sex causes the maid, 
who is all frowns and insolence to his wife, 
to be all good-natured smiles to himself, un- 
consciously on her part though it be. 

Yet it is to be wondered at that any man, 
however eccentric, should be incapable of 
supposing it a thing of inevitable necessity 
that the wiser and more cultivated, and 
usually more experienced person too, more 
versed in emotion, and—through that ac- 
quaintance with the sorrows of life which 
every added year is apt to give—with a 
fuller development of tender kindness than 
the younger person can possibly have, 
should be always in the wrong, and the 
maid always in the right; and it is equally 
to be wondered at that he should assume 
that the delicate woman who, as the mis- 
tress of a house, is probably also the mother 
of a family, with great drains and demands 
upon her health and strength, has so few 
rights in the premises, and the stout young 
servant-woman, in the flush of all her pow- 
ers, has so many. Why is it that this man 
takes it for granted that the maid is the 
only one with a determination to do her 
duty, and that the mistress is merely lazy 
and domineering, with no other determina- 
tion than one to wring from her dependent 
the most that she can for her money ? 

On the face of things, however, if our 
masculine looker-on stopped to think, is it 
reasonable for him to assume that a woman 
whom he knows to be kindly to most of the 
world, and full of tender compassion to 
children, to pets, to the poor, should select 
this solitary being on whom to concentrate 
all the bitterness there may be in her nature, 
and of which no one else receives anything 
to speak of? Common-sense alone would 
direct the bitterness elsewhere than on the 
head of the being on whom a great part of 
her comfort depends. 

It is a siugular circumstance that a man 
should have selected out of the multitude 
of women in the world, to be his wife, to 
make his home, to bring up his family, one 
who is incapable of directing her household 
with kindness, but who conducts herself 
like an arrogant task-master, and evilly en- 
treats her servants, as if from the depths 
of a depraved heart, so that starvation is to 
be preferred to life in her kitchen. It is 
still more singular that a woman should be 
considered fit to be a wife, but not fit real- 
ly to be a mistress over other women; fit 
to be trusted with the care of children, and 
the issues of life and death physically and 
morally in their training, but not fit to be 
trusted with the happiness of servants. 
We confess ourselves unable to follow the 
workings of the masculine mind that evolves 
this conclusion. 

For our own part—and we have had some 
experience and opportunity for observation 
—the mistress who does not kindly use her 
best endeavor to make her maids content- 
ed and happy is so rare as to be exception- 
al, and the maid who complains of ill treat- 
ment is correspondingly rare. And in our 
opinion the starving sewing-woman, if she 
really fears the kitchen, fears it because 
she knows nothing of it. She is not in the 
way of acquaintance with the Irish girls 
who are its chief occupants and could bring 
her reports; she does not have time or 
money to read the newspapers and learn 
the reasons why she should fear it. If she 
thinks of the subject at all, it is only to be 
conscious that her independent spirit 
spurns control. But we doubt if she en- 
tertains any unpleasant thoughts on the 
matter until the masculine looker-on shapes 
them for her. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
“QUITE RUSTIC.” . 

‘W\HERE lies before me a letter from one of 

those women who are doing more, as I 
sometimes think, to mould the fortune of this 
country than any other class of women, or than 
anymen. They are the higher grade of teachers 
in the high-schools, a@ademies, and colleges of 
our Western States. They are as well trained, in- 
tellectually, for the most part, as their sisters of 
the Eastern States, have quite as often had the 
advantages of foreign travel; and derive from 
the life of newer communities, and from the more 
varied material under their charge, a certain 
breadth of view and freedom from tradition which 
are rarer at the East. The Eastern colleges, and 
conspicuously Wellesley, draw much of their sup- 
ply of teachers from this class, who thus give 
back to the East that benefit of culture which 





was formerly supposed to flow westward. Thus 
much for my authority; the passage in the let- 
ter that most strikes me is this: ‘‘ We have in 
school a lovely girl from the country. She 1s 
rustic, shy, lovely, and dainty. She reminds me 
of what Ruskin says somewhere, that perhaps 
the time will come when we shall say, ‘He has 
beautiful manners; he is really quite rustic.’ ” 

I dare say that this writer may pot know, for 
she may not have been in France just at that 
time, how a good deal of what Ruskin suggests 
as possible became actual during the last French 
Empire. A friend of mine who was in Paris 
during that period was repeating to an accom- 
plished Frenchman a delicate witticism. ‘ Ha!” 
said his hearer, “ that is admirable—that smacks 
of the provinces (cela sent de province).” My 
friend expressed surprise at the remark, having 
always supposed that, to a Parisian, all that was 
provincial seemed dull or vulgar; but his com- 
panion explained that so many of the more re- 
fined and cultivated families had confined them- 
selves to their country residences in order to es- 
cape the carnival of vulgar wealth under Louis 
Napoleon, that it had become the habit to at- 
tribute any very fine touch of wit or manners to 
the country instead of, as formerly, to the city. 
In Ruskin’s phrase, these things were considered 
“really quite rustic.” 

My friend the teacher speaks for the West. 
In the secluded plantation life of the Southern 
States it is not at all uncommon to meet young 
people—young girls especially—who have never 
been twenty miles from home, and yet have sweet 
and gracious manners, manners that are as es- 
sentially rustic as an anemone or a cluster of 
trailing arbutus. In the Eastern and Middle 
States, where town is more accessible, one never- 
theless finds not infrequently the same quality, 
either in cultivated families living by preference 
in the country, or in what is distinctly and unques- 
tionably the local population. It is rare to go 
into any school-house of a country town in New 
England and not see some one child who has a 
genuine and winning gracefulness of manner. 
She may be of foreign parentage or she may be 
descended from those who came in the Mayflow- 
er; she may have inaccuracies of speech, and 
these may or may not add to her naive attrac- 
tions; but the type is there, and it will be recog- 
nized by every observant person, in connection 
with our Eastern and Middle States. Howells 
rarely deals with it—his Lydia Blood comes the 
nearest to it; but it is unquestionably there, and 
the effect of its presence, even as exhibited among 
children, is to make the rural life of New England 
far more attractive than our novelists usually 
paint it. 

Rusticity, on the whole, fares well in English 
literature. When we think of it as depicted by 
Shakespeare, we think less of his dull or vulgar 
Audreys and Mopsas than of Miranda and Per- 
dita. Both represent a life absolutely removed 
from all that cities can offer; both are in part 
idealized, but Miranda the most so; we think of 
Perdita as a woman, but can hardly classify Mi- 
randa except in the realm where Ariel dwells. 
Yet both are painted with strong qualities; Per- 
dita with deep conscientiousness, as Mrs. Jameson 
has pointed out, and Miranda with absolute self- 
devotion. In that reversion to country life which 
is going on side by side with the increased ten- 
dency to cities—a combination which is making 
us all into a nation that dwells half the year on 
the pavements and the other half in the wilder- 
ness—we may revert to that poetic side of rural 
life which suggested his Perditas and Mirandas 
to Shakespeare. We never shall get back to the 
fantastic shepherdesses of French and Italian 
song, for these never were on sea or land, but we 
may at least hope to find, in the rural types of 
character, a corrective to the dangers of a purely 
metropolitan society. 

Perhaps I shall do well to draw again upon 
the wide observation of my Western teacher to 
paint the class of young girls in America most 
remote from true rusticity—a class whom all may 
recognize in her description. ‘The type which 
troubles me most,’ she says, “is the smart, 
quick-witted girl who takes the tone of any com- 
pany she is with; who sees the fine points of lit- 
erature or history without feeling any of them, 
who has girlishness without maidenliness, and 
who has absolutely no reverence—in short, the 
type of Maud Matchin in Zhe Bread- Winners. Of 
course Maud Matclin was a type, and as such 
more odious than any single approach to it; but 
I know plenty of girls who contain the Maud 
Matchin ingredients, 1 have seen but one really 
developed good specimen.” Of this unpleasing 
class also we have all seen suggestions; and we 
sometimes trace its traits in those who have 
risen to conspicuous social position. By way of 
correction of its perilous tendencies, nothing is 
better than a pure and wholesome admixture of 
rusticity. a. Ws 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LXIV. 


ET us suppose that a girl is to be trained in 
the details of ordinary family work. Even 

if the mistress has no experience, she can gain 
substantial knowledge from the many good 
works now extant on domestic management. The 
least intelligent and most unsystematic person 
can be impressed to some degree by the repeti- 
tion of certain acts: if you want a thing well and 
easily done, have it done so often that its per- 
formance becomes a habit. Make every day’s 
service perfect in every department; be as well 
served alone as when guests are present, and 
then there will be no uncertainty or incompe- 
tence visible before them. This idea is quite 
practicable; the same plates and glasses may not 
always be used, but all can be used in the same 
way; when only the family is present the mis- 





tress will not be embarrassed if she has to repeat 
some direction to her untrained girl; and the 
girl herself will be less nervous in using unfa- 
miliar appliances. Very few domestics ever use 
in their own homes the ordinary table furnish- 
ings of the well-to-do classes, and almost never 
have a defined idea of such service of a meal as 
is habitual in modern households of any stand- 
ing. Where the extent of the establishment per- 
mits it,one of the best ways to secure perfect 
service at the family table is to insist that the 
kitchen table shall be properly laid, the linen 
neat, and the food perfectly prepared ; such prem- 
ises are exceptional, however. 

To return to probable conditions: after a ser- 
vant is competent in such kitchen work as has 
already been outlined in these articles, she will 
be quite prepared to follow the details of dining- 
room work, either under the guidance of her mis- 
tress or with these directions in her own hands— 
perhaps the last way is the best, provided the 
mistress overlooks the routine of work. Let her 
fill out this outline so as to meet the require- 
ments of the entire day, beginning with the open- 
ing of the room in the morning. Remember 
that but few of the family rise early, and it is in- 
cumbent on those who do to move about quietly, 
to open and close doors and windows without 
banging and slamming, to move furniture care- 
fully while sweeping and dusting (especially in 
the halls), and to sweep the stairs without strik- 
ing the balusters with the broom or brush; 
above all, take care to wear noiseless shoes, and 
protect the hair and dress from dust. The halls 
and stairways in order, the kitchen fire lighted, 
and breakfast gotten under way, the dining-room 
is next to be put in order. Open the windows to 
air the room; make the fire, and tidy the room 
while it is burning. A stove is lighted just like 
the kitchen fire, which has already been de- 
scribed ; a grate needs special care. 

If a poor fire is burning, put up the blower and 
rake the ashes out of the bottom, so as to admit 
enough air to create a draught; then take down 
the blower, put plenty of kindling-wood on the 
live coals, and a few pieces of fresh coal on the 
wood, and replace the blower ; do not put on much 
coal, and do not pack it down so closely as to 
smother the draught. The success of starting a 
grate fire depends upon building it so loosely that 
the air can freely pass through every part of it; 
if the draught is poor, loosely crumple some balls 
of paper, lay them on the top of the coals, and set 
them on fire to heat the air in the upper part of 
the fireplace, and so create a draught; or to do 
the same in a fireplace that has long been un- 
heated, burn enongh straw, shavings, paper, or 
pine kindlings to warm the chimney. If the 
fire of the previous day has gone quite out, empty 
the grate, put in paper or shavings, then kindling- 
wood or charcoal, then a few pieces of cinders, 
coke, or coal, and proceed to light the fire as just 
directed. 

A poor draught can be helped by opening a 
door or window a little, or by using a bellows. 
If the fuel settles together before the fire is well 
lighted, stir it and make openings through it with 
the poker. Replenish the fuel by degrees, keeping 
the blower up until a clear, steady fire is burning ; 
then remove the blower, and place the wire fire- 
guard in front of the grate. After the kindlings 
are first lighted, take up the ashes, putting the 
large cinders with the coal to use presently, and 
the ashes aside to be sifted. If in taking up the 
ashes a newspaper is held in the left hand, above 
the scuttle, and the shovel is gently emptied into 
the very bottom, the ashes being allowed to slide 
from it, but little dust will escape to settle about 
the room. Brush up the hearth, dust the ashes 
from the fender and fireplace frame, and polish 
the brass or steel fittings while the blower is still 
in place. Never leave live coals near the wood- 
work of the fireplace; never hang towels or dust- 
ers near an open fire; never use kerosene or oil 
to kindle a fire; never leave lamps upon the man- 
tel-shelf over a burning fire. During the day re- 
plenish the fire as fresh coal is required. Do not 
let the fire get too low in the evening if it is to be 
kept alive all night. Before retiring put on a lit- 
tle fresh coal, then a good layer of cinders, and 
a covering of ashes from under the fire—all that 
can safely be heaped upon the grate; arrange the 
blower in front of the fender so as to prevent any 
stray coal from falling out upon the floor, and 
close the windows and doors to stifle the draught. 
Take every precaution against accidents from fire. 

It is said that a handful of salt thrown upon a 
fire in the grate or stove will extinguish fire in 
the chimney by the evolution of muriatie acid 
gas from the burning salt. If the chimney is 
found to be on fire, throw salt into the stove or 
grate, close all doors and windows, and at once 
give notice to the mistress or to some one who 
can aid in this emergency. Although the burn- 
ing of soot in the chimney is not necessarily 
dangerous, such a fire may spread to adjoining 
wood-work, and therefore it should be smothered 
as quickly as possible. 

After the fire is lighted, arrange the furniture 
and dust it. If the room needs sweeping, either 
sprinkle tea leaves or small bits of wet paper upon 
the carpet, and wet the broom, shaking off all 
superfluous water. Sweep from the walls toward 
the centre of the room, and take up all the dirt 
there with a dust-pan and a small broom. Sweep 
with long, even strokes, always lifting the broom 
from the floor and holding it flat over the spot it 
was raised from for a moment to keep the dust 
from flying about the room; hold the broom 
squarely, and touch the carpet with its entire 
width. One sweeps more rapidly in this way, and 
wears the broom less. The new unworn brooms 
should be kept for the carpets ; partly worn ones 
will do for sweeping flag-stones, cellars, and rough 
places. A broom which is wetted occasionally 
wears best; when partly worn, a broom can be 
trimmed down, as will be shown in the hints for 
preserving household utensils. 

Although the dining-room needs some sweep- 
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ing in the morning, it is best to clean it thorough- 
ly when there is plenty of time to dust and polish 
the furniture by rubbing with a soft cloth, to pol- 
ish the windows, and clean all the white wood- 
work, Windows can be cleaned perfectly and 
easily as follows: powder a little whiting, mix it 
to a smooth paste with just enough cold water to 
moisten, rub it all over the glass with a soft rag, 
and then polish it off with a large dry clean cloth 
or piece of chamois. For cleaning white paint, 
put a tablespoonful of ammonia in a basin of 
water, and rub the paint with a rag wet in it; 
stains can be removed by using any kind of sa- 
polio on a wet rag, but it must be remembered 
that this takes off the paint with the stain ; flan- 
nel is the best cloth for cleaning paint. To clean 
the dark wood-work of floors use a damp dusting 
cloth and then a dry one, or lightly brush the 
paint with a feather duster when it is only dusty. 
Painted floors imply the use of rugs ; these should 
be lightly shaken every day if they are small, and 
brushed with a small broom daily when they are 
too large to be frequently shaken. 

Druggets used to protect the carpets of dining- 
rooms should be kept clean in the same way. 
Curtains at the windows should be lightly shaken 
every morning when the windows are opened, 
and shades dusted with a feather brush. Uphol- 
stered furniture should be brushed with a soft 
brush every day, and leather rubbed with a soft 
cloth. 

Mirrors can be polished with a soft cloth wet 
with a few drops of ammonia. The sun should 
not be allowed to fall on mirrors, because its rays 
affect the metallic coating on the glass. The rag 
wet with ammonia will easily clean the plated 
door knobs and any metal trimmings about the 
fireplace; also silver or plated salvers used at 
table. Japarined trays can be polished with a 
little powdered whiting or dry flour, all of it be- 
ing rubbed off with a soft cloth. Thus, it will 
be seen, an active, tidy girl can always keep her 
room absolutely clean by making it tidy every 
morning. 

Some directions have already been given for 
the service of the family breakfast, but in case 
they are not at hand, it may be said that the 
table is laid as directed for luncheon, and the 
service of dishes is similar, unless fresh fruit be- 
gins the meal; in that case colored napkins, and 
sometimes finger-bowls, are placed upon the table 
with the fruit, which is eaten first, and the nap- 
kins and bowls removed before the breakfast 
proper is served. 

After the meal is over the dishes are to be 
gathered and washed—the glass and silver first, 
then the cups and saucers and any dishes and 
plates not greasy; these are to be washed last of 
all. A little ammonia or washing soda in hot wa- 
ter, with soap and a soft cloth, will clean dishes 
well, and they should be thoroughly dried with 
clean soft towels. Many persons always wash 
glasses in cold water, without soap. Never pour 
hot water into a glass unless it contains a spoon; 
this will serve as a conductor for the heat of the 
water, and lessen the risk of breakage. 

If all glass and china, when it first comes into 
the house, is put into a large boiler full of cold 
water, and gradually brought to the boiling-point, 
the subsequent chance of breakage is diminished. 
Ivory handles on knives should not be wet; the 
blades of steel knives should be washed before 
they are scoured with fine brick-dust on a wet 
cork or rag, 

Soda in hot water will clean silver; all polish- 
ing soaps and powders simply scratch a bright 
surface upon it. When silver is not in constant 
use, keep it entirely wrapped in tissue-paper. A 
little olive oil rubbed on steel knives prevents 
rust. Keep a lump of washing soda in the sink, 
and flush it with hot water after washing dishes. 
Wash the dish towels after using them, with hot 
water and soap or soda, and dry them in the 
air; wash and dry the dishcloths also. 

In clearing the table lay all the pieces of 
bread and the food that can be used again upon 
separate dishes, and dispose of it as the mistress 
directs. Put all the butter upon the individual 
plates on one plate, for use in cooking. Fill the 
salt-cellars, pepper-boxes, and other condiment 
holders after every meal. Brush up the crumbs 
from the floor, arrange the furniture, and darken 
the room. Some house-keepers permit the table 
to be laid for the next meal, and covered with a 
light cloth to keep off dust and flies. This is well 
when there is only one servant, 

Always before every meal wash out the water 
pitchers and carafes, and fill them with fresh 
cool water. Carafes upon the table save trouble 
to the waitress. When finger-bowls are used, 
have them ready on the side table with a little 
fresh water in them, each one set upon a doily 
on a plate. Some ladies have a small glass set 
in the finger-bowl and partly filled with scented 
water. Take care always that the table-cloth is 
clean; if a spot stains it when it cannot be 
changed, cover it with a clean napkin. Always 
have plenty of clean napkins ready. Table-linen 
need not be boiled every time it is washed, if 
borax is used in the water; the borax is excel- 
lent for washing colored table-cloths and nap- 
kins. To iron table-cloths without creasing them, 
roll them upon a long curtain roller as fast as 
they are ironed dry, beginning at one end. A 
Canton flannel cloth under the linen one makes 
the table-cloth look well, and saves spots upon 
the table, 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH BONNETS. 


MPORTED bonnets show no increase in size 

or diminution of trimming ; indeed, they are 
very little changed in shape from those worn last 
year, consisting mainly of capotes, small pointed 
pokes, and high round hats with close brims. 
The new features in millinery are the variety in 
braids, the most fanciful plaiting and coloring 





being shown by way of rivalling the plain Milans 
and Neapolitan braids, and a few smooth chip 
bonnets. The capote is still shaped short in the 
crown to wear with high coiffures ; its brim may 
be smoothly edged with small narrow beaded 
gimp in open patterns, or else the fluted or plain 
velvet binding so long used may be retained. 
This bonnet may be black, white, or colored 
straw, but the ribbon or flowers used for its 
trimmings must have some reference to the dress 
with which it is worn. The prettiest fancy braids 
have two colors, usually in contrast, of the dull 
Gobelin shades that are to be repeated in cloth 
and cashmere and silk costumes, Cord-edged, or 
satin-finished, or loop-edged gros grain or taf- 
feta ribbons two and a half inches wide are the 
fashionable trimmings, either quite plain, or 
checked, barred, striped, or dotted. Velvet and 
satin ribbons are less used than formerly. Flow- 
ers in long-stemmed clusters may suffice for the 
entire trimming, or may be mixed in with ribbon 
loops. 

The high slender bow may be of two or even 
three colors of ribbon, or it may have a bow of 
very narrow lighter ribbon tied amid its long 
loops. The stylish bows are quite narrow, and 
are built up of two sets of loops set against each 
other, extending from the front backward, and 
showing broadly on the sides, with their edges in 
front. To give details, put first a tightly strapped 
bow about three inches long in front just at the 
edge of the brim, and push the loops upward al- 
most together against the strap; then place each 
side of this bow six or seven standing loops, 
gradually longer, with their sides meeting, and 
add two pointed ends of doubled ribbon at the 
top. Pass a folded ribbon down each side to the 
ears for strings, or else begin two notched ends 
of the ribbon low on the crown, thence going 
downward and along the side edges to the front, 
where they form strings to be tied by the wearer, 
or they may be folded nearly double and made in 
a stiff bow. 

A great deal of fine-meshed net, and also silk 
gauze, is used for veiling the entire bonnet, going 
up over the high trimming, and falling thence as 
wide strings, which are finished at the ends by 
ribbon run through a hem and tied in a long- 
looped bow. 

Very dressy bonnets are made up partly of 
beads in lattice designs with a high puffing of 
tulle, or of point d’esprit net or other lace, going 
straight down the middle of the top and crown. 
Lace strings with also inch-wide ribbon strings 
are on such bonnets. Another fancy is for two 
sets of strings of inch-wide gros grain ribbon, 
with looped edges and a satin cord or line next 
the loops. Some very odd flower bonnets are 
also shown made entirely of the petals of roses, 
or of their green stems bunched together, or of 
grasses, or of large green leaves, while some are 
of violets or of myosotis. Tulle and gauze bon- 
nets made in the small pointed poke shapes 
without strings will be used by young ladies for 
dress occasions. 

To wear with the black lace dresses that are 
as much in favor with young ladies as with mid- 
dle-aged ones a piece of the dress lace is used for 
the softly folded pointed crown of the small poke, 
which is turned out above the forehead and in the 
end of the crown also, This is made youthful- 
looking by a puff of pistache green velvet all 
along its edges, near which lies in a row or wreath 
green fern leaves. The bow is made of hair- 
striped green ribbon in many loops holding a 
bunch of long-stemmed white daisies or pinks. 
A long slender amber pin is thrust through the 
top, and two smaller ones pin the lace folds at the 
end of the crown, This can be copied in point 
d’esprit with old-rose or tapestry blue velvet and 
ribbon, and long-stemmed rose-buds with maiden- 
hair ferns in the front. 

Young ladies will also wear close-trimmed 
straw hats, not only with their tailor gowns and 
for travelling, but for afternoons, with cashmeres, 
and with the silk dresses that are to be much 
more generally worn than they have been since 
fine thin wool goods came into favor. Such a 
hat of black Milan straw has its close brim given 
a fanciful appearance by being covered with a 
lattice galloon of fine jet beads, and a row of this 
galloon is laid in old rose or else serpent gros 
grain ribbon (with corded edge) around the 
crown, In front a black lace kerchief or one of 
lisse embroidered and scalloped is folded to have 
its four ends point upward amid loops of the soft 
pink or the serpent ribbon, which also fall over 
on the crown and are held by two long pins, 
shepherd’s crooks, in amber and silver. For sum- 
mer fétes Leghorn flats will be worn trimmed 
with Pompadour brocaded ribbon, and there are 
many large pokes of old-time shapes for garden 
hats. 


GLOVES. 


Fawn, brown, gray, and black gloves are chosen 
for street wear with tailor suits, or with any sim- 
ple wool costume worn in the daytime. They are 
widely stitched on the back, and are fastened by 
four large gilt or silyered buttons, Undressed kid 
gloves in mousquetaire style, and of light tan or 
gray shades, are worn with dressy carriage toi- 
lettes,while very light shades, scarcely deeper than 
cream-color, are worn in the evening. Pearl-col- 
ors and black mousquetaire gloves also are worn 
with full dress, The darker tan Suéde gloves are 
still seen, but are less used than they formerly 
were. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


Woollen and checked silk dresses for girls 
from six to ten years old are made with plain 
round waists, or else slightly pointed in front, and 
are buttoned behind. They are cut down in a 
Pompadour square in front,and are high behind, 
or else the neck is round and half-low, and are 
then filled in with a shirred puffed guimpe of silk 
surah. The sleeves are plain to the elbow, with 
a puffed sleeve of the surah below, or else the 





material of the dress is puffed at the top, and 
there is a mutton-leg cuff below the elbow. 
Sometimes the deep cuff is entirely of velvet on 
fancy checked and India silks. White muslin 
guimpes are worn with wash dresses of white 
muslin, or of the striped ginghams that are also 
now cut square in the front of the neck and high 
behind. A short puffed sleeve gathered to a 
band is put in these wash dresses, The double 
skirts grow in favor for white dresses, the upper 
skirt being made of embroidery, or else edged 
with it; this is simply gathered to the waist, is 
half as long as the lower skirt in the back, and 
curves open up to the waist infront. Pale green 
or old-rose watered ribbon bows are set on the 
shoulders of white dresses, and a larger bow with 
ends is on the left side of the waist in front. 
Herring-bone drawn-work is much used at the 
top of hems and tucks on white muslin dresses, 
and also on the Pompadour colored cottons. 
Girls of ten years and misses just in their 
teens will wear shepherd’s checked wools and 
serges and flannels, both plain and striped, made 
with the straight jacket - waists and soft vests 
with revers up each side; the skirt may be a 
plain kilt, or for tall girls there will be an apron 
over-skirt on a plain round lower skirt. The soft 
blouse-vests of white wool in blue flannel or serge 
dresses are given a sailor effect by having a sailor 
collar and a tie of white wool braid; the lower 
skirt is then of white flannel with rows of blue 
braid around it, and this is nearly concealed by 
the deep apron over-skirt of the blue wool. 
Blouse-waists will also be used with such dresses. 


GIRLS’ WRAPS. 


Yachting sacques or sailors’ jackets of blue 
twilled cloth, shaped very much like boys’ pea- 
jackets, will be worn by girls and misses for 
spring and summer wraps. There are also covert 
coats for girls made of light or dark brown cloth, 
with double-breasted front and lapped and 
strapped seams. For very small girls’ first short 
cloaks there are pointed yoke Normandy cloaks 
—similar to Mother Hubbards—made of white 
French cloth that has small bars of blue, brown, 
or red, or else hair stripes of one of these colors. 


CAPS AND HATS FOR GIRLS. 


Caps for babies a year old are made of white 
India silk gathered into a soft puffed crown, and 
the brim filled inside with a lace ruche and ribbon 
loops. Larger caps are of white piece lace laid 
over white silk in quaint stiff shapes, with square 
or pointed crown, and edged with a full lace 
ruche. A bow on top, in front of the high crown, 
and the strings are made of gauze ribbons in old- 
rose, dull green, tapestry blue, or brown shades 
Leghorn flats for giris of two to six years are 
trimmed with many braids and bows and loops 
and straps of narrow white gros grain ribbon, 
coming down from the middle of the crown, and 
in ruches around the crown and inside the brim, 
A great many very small rose-buds, or else daisies 
or pinks, are clustered on the front. Still larger 
girls will wear dark straw hats with high crowns 
of plain Milan braid and wide brims of very 
fancifully plaited straws. Some of these brims 
are caught up at one side, and others in front. 
The fancy for trimming them is with very gay 
plaid ribbons, those on the largest hats being as 
wide as sash ribbons, while smaller, more compact 
shapes have rows of narrow inch-wide plaid rib- 
bon around or down the crown, and many small 
bows with pointed ends in a ladder on the left 
side of the crown, and also behind. 


BOYS’ SAILOR SUITS. 


Sailor suits will be the popular fashion of the 
summer for boys from four to nine years old. 
They are made of navy blue or white serge or 
flannels, with the false vest or shirt of blue and 
white striped jersey webbing or flannel, or else 
they are braided across in clustered rows of black 
or white braid. The sailor blouse with its deep 
collar is worn alike with kilt skirts and with 
short or long trousers, small boys of four or five 
years changing from kilts to trousers in these 
suits, but wearing kilts for all other suits. The 
new sailor kilts have the pocket in front across 
the wide box pleat. This pocket is a slit across 
near the top; it is braided around, and there are 
six or seven rows of braid lower down across the 
box pleat. White braid is used on small boys’ 
suits,and black for those who are larger ; it is 
put in from three to five rows on the sailor collar, 
cuffs, vest, and pocket, The short trousers worn 
under kilts instead of drawers are not seen, and 
are not braided, but knee-breeches worn without 
kilts have rows of braid around the knees—not 
down the sides. The long sailor trousers worn 
by little boys are very wide at the ankles, in the 
genuine sailor shape. In midsummer white duck 
trousers will be worn with sailor blouses of blue 
and white striped percale. 


NORFOLK SUITS. 


Tweed, Cheviot, serge, and rough Scotch goods 
of brown, tan, gray, and fawn colors, in stripes, 
checks, and bars, are made up in Norfolk jackets 
with knee-breeches for boys’ general wear. A 
box pleat is down each side of the single-breast- 
ed front, and there are either two or three pleats 
behind, or else there is the wide English back 
without pleats, yet with a belt. 


PEA-JACKETS AND TOP-COATS. 


Pea-jackets of dark blue cloth are the over- | 


coats for boys from four to nine years old, to 
wear over sailor suits, whether with a kilt skirt 
or trousers. These are double-breasted, with 
straight wide back, sailor collar, and two rows of 
brass buttons down the front. Longer top-coats, 
also for spring and summer, are made of whip- 
cord cloth in brown, tan, and kersey colors. 
These are single-breasted sacks, with the broad 
straight back all in one piece, and are worn by 
large boys of fifteen as well as by small boys of 
four or five years, 














BOYS’ COLLARS, NECKTIES, ETC. 


White linen collars worn by large and small 
boys alike are deep and round in the back in- 
stead of square, and have narrower rounded 
fronts. These are worn with a large throat bow 
of gay plaid or flowered silk ; they are also at- 
tached to shirt waists of white linen or cambric, 
and the same kind of collars are on striped and 
checked pereale shirts. Long black stockings 
and buttoned boots with low heels are worn by 
boys with any suit. 


CAPS AND HATS FOR BOYS, 


Sailor caps with crown and band of navy blue 
serge, rows of braid on the band, and a gilt 
anchor for ornament, are worn with sailor suits. 
The Hungarian cap, shaped like a polo cap, but 
deeper in the crown, is made of cloth, with heavy 
cords across and military braid around it. Large 
boys will wear the Princeton hat, with soft gored 
crown and stitched brim, made of the rough 
Scotch stuffs which they wear for suits. Jockey 
caps of checked and barred wool are made with 
deeply curved visors. Straw hats are in sailor 
shapes, with wide flaring brims, for small boys, 
and there are tarpaulin hats similarly shaped. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kruor; and Messrs. Wortuineton, Satu, 
& Co. ; E. A. Morrison; Arrken, Son, & Co.; Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
FrankLin & Co. 





PERSONAL, 

A youn@ Peninsular and Oriental officer re- 
cently started out to rival SranLey by exploring 
Thibet. He proceeded to the Assam frontier, 
and with no outfit except a canoe, a gun, a bag 
of rice, and some tins of Lresie’s extracts, he 
started on a long canoe journey up an unknown 
river, on whose banks several tribes of canni- 
bals are known to dwell. When the British au- 
thorities heard of his expedition they sent a 
steam-launch after him, and brought him back 
in disgrace. 

—Phisto, a full - blooded English bull - dog, 
given by Mr. Henry Irvine to Mr. AUGUSTIN 
DALY, is a gentle brindle, with a very flat nose 
and a“ broken tail.” His name is an abbrevia- 
tion of Mephistopheles, a character in which 
Mr. IRVING has made his most recent success. 

—Mrs. James Brown Porrer has been dining 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales prepara- 
tory to her first appearance as a professionsl 
actress On any stage 

—Madame Niisson’s marriage in Paris to the 
Count of Casa Miranda was followed by a lunch- 
eon to a few intimate friends. Baron Rorus- 
CHILD gave her a spiendid parure of diamonds. 

—Alli sorts and conditious of beggars write to 
Mrs. HeNDRICcKs for aid. Some of them want 
autographs or photographs of her dead husband. 
One of them, being the mother of triplets, writes 
for money to buy a cow with 

—Lieutenant-General SHERIDAN has $200,000 
to spend on the improvement of soldiers’ bur- 
racks and other quarters, and is about to leave 
Washington on an inspection tour in the West. 

—Some of our American artists in Paris will 
contribute this year to the London Royal Acad- 
emy Exhibition as well as to the Salon. They 
care more for contemporaneous English art than 
they used to. Mr. Ripgeway KyiGurt is among 
them. 

—PeTer BLACK, of Princeton, Kentucky, was 
riding home one night on a mule, wheu the 
animal tossed him head-foremost into a marsh 
Two weeks afterward Perer found that his bald 
head was covered with a fine growth of young 
hair. The owner of the marsh now sells the 
muck at two dollars a pound as a hair-grower. 

—An unfair critic (says Mr. E. C. StepMAN) is 
worse than an unrighteous or ignorant judge, 
for he deals with creative workmen, the class 
most sensitive of all to injustice and stupidity. 

—English visitors at Washington see in Mrs. 
CLEVELAND a resemblance to the beautiful and 
celebrated Countess of Dudley. 

—A boat’s crew from a Spanish gun-boat were 
struck by a squall in the harbor of Santiago de 
Cuba, and thrown into the water. A boat’s crew 
from Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT'S steam-yacht Alva 
saved their lives. 

—Captain SAMUELS, now racing the Dauntless 
across the Atlantic, long ago made it a rule 
never to go to bed at night while at sea except 
when the weather was calm. Night is the time, 
he says, to try the nerves and to make quick 
passages; it requires good judgment and pluck 
to drive the ship at night to her utmost speed 
without losing her sails or carrying away her 
Spars. 

—President CLEVELAND was fifty years old on 
the 18th of March, and the Emperor W1LLIAM 
ninety years old on the 22d of March. 

—The late Samue. J. TiLpen’s sister, Mrs 
Mary B. Pevton, died in New York, at the house 
of her granddaughter, Mrs. W1LL1AM N. Hazarp, 
38 West Thirty-eighth Street. The casket was 
almost hidden by hyaciuths, white roses, smilux, 
and Easter lilies. 

—The passion of the Japanese for new styles 
of dress has spread even to the courts of law 
This month new rules will come into force re- 
quiring judges to wear black robes when pre- 
siding in civil cases, and a red garment when 
presiding in criminal cases. Even the lawyers 
will be forced to adopt a distinctive costume. 

-——This passage from the Rev. Dr. Cuarves H. 
HALw’s oration at Mr. Beecuer’s funeral has 
been much admired: ‘On his last Sunday even- 
ing in this place—two weeks ago—after the con 
gregation had retired, and only the organist and 
one or two others were practising ‘I heard the 
voice of Jesus say,’ Mr. Beecuer, according to 
his habit, doubtless with that fatigue which fol- 
lows a pastor’s Sunday work, remained behind. 
Two street urchins were permitted to enter this 
building, and one of them stood down there, in 
the position of one of the boys whom RaPHae. 
has immortalized. Mr, Beecuer,daying his 
hand on the boy’s head, turned his face upward 
and kissed him. With his arms about the two 
boys, he left the scene of his triumphs and suc- 
cesses. It was a fitting close to a grand life- 
the old man of genius and fame shielding the 
little ignorant wanderers, recognizing that the 
humblest and poorest were his brothers, and 
passing out into the night with the nameless 
waifs.’ 
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Design for Frontal or 
Altar Cloth. 


FP UIS working pattern of 

the altar cloth from 
the South, Kensington Roy- 
al School of Art Needle- 
Work published in No. 18 
is very handsome and elab- 
orate when finished. The 
ground is green silk, and 
the border lines are worked 
in gold. White velvet is 
inserted under the design, 
which is embroidered in 
raised crimson and gold- 
colored silk. A rich fringe 
of these three colors inter- 
mingled terminates the low- 
er edge. 





The Queen of the 
Flowers. 

HERE is, perhaps, no 

flower the wide world 
over so entwined with fine 
associations or lofty senti- 
ments, so closely allied to 
poetry and music and fes- 
tivity, as the rose. Has she 
not provided mankind with 
sweet similes and gracious 
symbols since time began ? 
Has not “fair as a rose” 
become the synonym for 
perfect beauty? and is not 
the lover a thousand times 
indebted to her? Does not 
every one forgive the thorn 
for the sake of the flower? 
What other could so tri- 
umph over misfortune and 
natural defects? And does 
not even the thorn borrow 
dignity from its neighbor- 
hood? “Iam not the rose, 
but I dwell with her,” it 
seems to say, as though 
that were “greatly to its 
credit.” Has “the thorn 
under the rose” ever de- 
terred any one from covet- 
ing the prize?) What is 
more pathetic than the 
faded blossom, more sug- 
gestive of vanishing fhe 3 
and comeliness? Does not 
“the last rose of summer” 
appeal to the heart and 
the fancy with a subtle 
strength and sweetness, 
like music in the minor 
key? Sacred to Love and 
Aphrodite, the rose has held 
her own as the symbol of 
joy and prudence, of that 
silence which is golden. 
Political factions have 
chosen her for their insig- 
ne, and have rendered her 
no less famous than the 
French fleur-de-lis. She has 
contributed to swell the 
commerce of Barbary, In- 
dia, and Persia with her 
costly attar; and itgwas the 
Romans, who prized her be- 
yond all other blossoms, for 
whom she first consented 
to bloom in winter. Poets 
have embalmed her in their 
verses, artists have én- 
trapped her tints within the 
mesh of their canvas; ev- 
erything that is delight- 
some and lovely has been 
likened to her, but without 
divesting her of her fresh- 
ness and bloom. What a 
page of youth opens every 
year with the old-fashioned 
cinnamon-rose — the page 
where we put our rose-leaf 
pies to bake, caring little 
whether the flower was a 
native of Europe or of fairy- 
land. It was the Caucasus 
which contributed the hun- 
dred-leaved flower to our 
bouquet, while the long 
journey from Syria which 
the damask-rose has taken 
has done ho damage to her 
beauty; the sweetbrier has 
lost nothing of her fra- 
grance on the way from 
Brittany, nor the yellow 
rose grown sickly pining 
for the “ faderland.” 


aE 


Theocritus. 


HIS great Greek poet, 

a native of Syracuse, 
flourished about B.c. 270. 
He wrote in a mixed dialect, 
in which the Doric predom- 
inated; he is styled the 
creator of pastoral poetry 
as a department of liter- 
ature. There are extant 
thirty poems, called by the 
general name of Idyls, all 
of which are attributed to 
his pen; also twenty-two 
epigrams. 
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EmsrowereD Tanee on Lamp Mat. 


For desigu and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 28. 


Embroidered Table Cover. 

In this table cover, the ground, which is of heavy écru 
woollen canvas, is covered with an all-over Persian design 
worked in cross stitch. The outlines of all the figures are 
defined with a line of cross stitches in black tapestry wool ; 
then the figures are filled in with tapestry wool in subdued 
tints of a variety of colors—red, pink, orange, green, and 
dark and light blue—each figure or section of a figure being 
worked in a single distinct color, without shading. A tassel 
fringe in which the colors of the embroidery are repeated 
surrounds the edge. 


Embroidered Table or Lamp Mat. 


A square of thirteen inches of light olive cloth forms the 
ground for this mat. The dark centre is applied in brown 
plush, with the edge of the plush finished with a couched 
told cord, sewed down upon it with regular overcast stitch- 











Cottar anp Curr Box. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 60. 


es in yellow silk. The border design on the olive ground 
surrounding the plush centre is outlined in stem stitch with 
dark brown silk. Between the double rows of the dark 
brown outline, gold cord, finer than that used to edge the 
plush, is sewed down in scrolls, The leaf-shaped figure in 
the corners is worked in satin stitch with three shades of 
violet silk, and veined and edged in gold; the smaller fig- 
ure at the middle of each side is worked in bronze silks in 
the same manner; and the small disks are worked in satin 
stitch with maroon silk, with the edges an: connecting bars 
in gold, 
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The Herbarium. 


4 VERY botanizer likes to press his flowers, and 
4 every school-girl who keeps a herbarium feels 
obliged to do so; there are others also who, in travel- 
ling, especially in the winter, through tropic lands of 
an abundant flora, desire to preserve mementos of 
their whereabouts—the sprig of thyme gathered from 
a cranny of Montezuma’s palace, or the pimpernel that 
“‘dozed on the lea” under Tennyson’s Isle of Wight 
cliff; while the friends and lovers are countless who 
desire to preserve forever the flower that has some 
tender association—given by dear fingers, or worn on a 
beautiful breast. Hitherto all these flower-preservers 
have been obliged to use books for their work, or many 
sheets of folded paper clamped under weights, and the 
flower has too frequently been a wreck, and the loser 
of much color and all beauty. If instead of in book 
or paper the flowers had been carefully placed betweet 
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Bramep Mantie. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3943: Price, 25 Cents. 
Yor pattern and description see Supplement, No. LILI, Figs. 16-19. 
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Cut Pattern, No. 3944: Price, 25 Cents 
Yor pattern and description see Supplement, No. U1. 
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two thick sheets of cotton batting and put under 
heavy pressure, all the moisture would have been 
so absorbed that every wrinkle of the most deli- 
cate petal would have been preserved, with its en- 
tire shape, and the purple of the violet, the pink 
of the rose, would be found years afterward as 
fresh as the day when the flower was plucked. 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 
By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avutnor or “ A Laoproran,” “ Far From Tur Mappine 
Crown,” “Tue Mayor or Castexuriver,” ero. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


\ J ERE the inventors of automatic machines to 

be ranged according to the excellence of 
their devices for producing sound artistic torture, 
the creator of the man-trap would occupy a very 
respectable if not a very high place. 

It should rather, however, be said, the inventor 
of the particular form of man-trap of which this 
found in the keeper’s out-house was a specimen. 
For there were other shapes and other sizes, in- 
struments which, if placed in a row beside one 
of the type disinterred by Tim, would have worn 
the subordinate aspect of the bears, wild-boars, 
or wolves in a travelling menagerie as compared 
with the leading lion or tiger. In short, though 
many varieties had been in use during those cen- 
turies which we are accustomed to look back 
upon as the true and only period of merry Eng- 
land—in the rural districts more especially—and 
onward down to the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century, this model had borne the palm, 
and had been most usually followed when the 
orchards and estates required new ones. 

There had been the toothless variety used by 
the softer-hearted landlords—quite contemptible 
in their clemency, The jaws of these resembled 
the jaws of an old woman to whom time has left 
nothing but gums. There were also the inter- 
mediate or half-toothed sorts, probably devised 
by the middle-natured squires, or those under the 
influence of their wives: two inches of mercy, 
two inches of cruelty, two inches of mere nip, 
two inches of probe, and so on through the whole 
extent of the jaws. There were also, as a class 
apart, the bruisers, which did not lacerate the 
flesh, but only crushed the bone. 

The sight of one of these gins when set pro- 
duced a vivid impression that it was endowed 
with life. It exhibited the combined aspects of 
a shark, a crocodile, and a scorpion. Each tooth 
was in the form of a tapering spine, two and a 
quarter inches long, which, when the jaws were 
closed, stood in alternation from this side and 
from that. When they were open the two halves 
formed a complete circle between two and three 
feet in diameter, the plate or treading-place in 
the midst being about a foot square, while from 
beneath extended in opposite directions the soul 
of the apparatus, the pair of springs, each one 
being of a stiffness to render necessary a lever 
or the whole weight of the body when forcing it 
down 

There were men at this time still living at Hin- 
tock who remembered when the gin and others 
like it were in use. Tim Tangs’s great-uncle had 
endured a night of six hours in this very trap, 
which lamed him for life. Once a keeper of 
Hintock woods set it on the track of a poacher, 
and afterward, coming back that way forgetful of 
what he had done, walked into it himself. The 
wound brought on lockjaw, of which hedied. This 
event occurred during the thirties, and by the 
year 1840 the use of such implements was well- 
nigh discontinued in the neighborhood. But be- 
ing made entirely of iron, they by no means dis- 
appeared, and in almost every village one could 
be found in some nook or corner as readily as 
this was found by Tim. It had, indeed, been a 
fearful amusement of Tim and other Hintock lads 
—especially those who had a dim sense of be- 
coming renowned poachers when they reached 
their prime—to drag out this trap from its hid- 
ing, set it, and throw it with billets of wood, 
which were penetrated by the teeth to the depth 
of near an inch. ; 

As soon as he had e&@mined the trap, and 
found that the hinges and springs were still per- 
fect, he shouldered it without more ado, and re- 
turned with his burden to his own garden, pass- 
ing on through the hedge to the path immediate- 
ly outside the boundary. Here, by the help of a 
stout stake, he set the trap, and laid it carefully 
behind a bush while he went forward to recon- 
noitre. As has been stated, nobody passed this 
way for days together sometimes ; but there was 
just a possibility that some other pedestrian than 
the one in request might arrive, and it behooved 
Tim to be careful as to the identity of his victim. 

Going about a hundred yards along the rising 
ground to the right, he reached a ridge whereon 
a large and thick holly grew. Beyond this for 
some distance the wood was more open, and the 
course which Fitzpiers must pursue to reach the 
point, if he came to-night, was visible a long way 
forward. 

For some time there was no sign of him or 
of anybody. Then there shaped itself a spot out 
of the dim mid-distance between the masses of 
brushwood on either hand. And it enlarged, and 
Tim could hear the brushing of feet over the tufts 
of sour grass. The airy gait revealed Fitzpiers 
even before his exact outline could be seen. 

Tim Tangs turned about, and ran down tlie op- 
posite side of the hill, till he was again at the 
head of his own garden. It was the work of a 
few moments to drag out the man-trap very gen- 
tly—that the plate might not be disturbed suffi- 
ciently to throw it—to a space between a pair of 
young oaks which, rooted in contiguity, grew 
apart upward, forming a V-shaped opening be- 
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tween; and, being backed up by bushes, left this 
as the only course for a foot-passenger. Here 
he laid the trap with the same gentleness of 
handling, locked the chain round one of the trees, 
and finally slid back the guard, which was placed 
tc keep the gin from accidentally catching the 
arms of him who set it, or, to use the local and 
better word, “ toiled” it. Having completed this, 
Tim sprang through the adjoining hedge of his 
father’s garden, ran down the path, and softly 
entered the house. 

Obedient to his order, Suke had gone to bed; 
and as soon as he had bolted the door, Tin un- 
laced and kicked off his boots at the foot of the 
stairs, and retired likewise without lighting a 
candle. His object seemed to be to undress as 
soon as possible. Before, however, he had com- 
pleted the operation a long cry resounded without 
—penetrating, but indescribable. 

“What’s that?” said Suke, starting up in bed. 

“ Sounds as if somebody had caught a rabbit in 
his gin.” 

“Qh no,” said she. 
*twas louder, Hark !” 

“Do ’ee get to sleep,” said Tim. “How be 
you going to wake at half past three else ?” 

She lay down and was silent. Tim stealthily 
opened the window and listened. Above the low 
harmonies produced by the instrumentation of 
the various species of tree around the premises 
he could hear the twitching of a chain from the 
spot whereon he had set the man-trap. But fur- 
ther human sound there was none. 

Tim was puzzled. In the haste of his project 
he had not calculated upon a ery; but if one, 
why not more? He soon ceased to essay an an- 
swer, for Hintock was dead to him already. In 
half a dozen hours he would be out of its pre- 
cincts for life, on his way to the antipodes. He 
closed the window and lay down. 


“Tt was not a rabbit; 


The hour which had brought these movements 
of Tim to birth had been operating actively else- 
where. Awaiting in her father’s house the min- 
ute of her appointment with her husband, Grace 
Fitzpiers deliberated on many things. Should 
she inform her father before going out that the 
estrangement of herself and Edgar was not so 
complete as he had imagined, and deemed desir- 
able for her happiness? If she did so she must 
in some measure become the apologist of her hus- 
band, and she was not prepared to go so far. 

As for him, he kept her in a mood of consider- 
ate gravity. He certainly had changed. He had 
at his worst times always been gentle in his man- 
ner toward her. Could it be that she might 
make of him a true and worthy husband yet? 
She had married him; there was no getting over 
that; and ought she any longer to keep him at 
a distance? His suave deference to her lightest 
whim on the question of his comings and goings, 
when as her lawful husband he might show a 
little independence, was a trait in his: character 
as unexpected as it was engaging. If she had 
been his empress, and he her thrall, he could not 
have exhibited a more sensitive care to avoid in- 
truding upon her against her will. 

Impelled by a remembrance she took down a 
Prayer-book, and turned to the marriage service. 
Reading it slowly through she became quite ap- 
palled at her recent off-handedness, when she re- 
discovered what awfully solemn promises she had 
made him at those chancel steps not so very long 
ago. She became lost in long ponderings on how 
fur a person’s conscience might be bound by 
vows made without at the time a full recognition 
of their force. That particular sentence begin- 
ning “Whom God hath joined together” was a 
staggerer for a gentle woman of strong devotion- 
al sentiment. She wondered whether God really 
did join them together. Before she had done de- 
liberating, the time of her engagement drew near, 
and she went out of the house almost at the mo- 
ment that Tim Tangs retired to his own. 

The position of things at that critical juncture 
was briefly as follows. Two hundred yards to 
the right of the upper end of Tangs’s garden 
Fitzpiers was still advancing, having now nearly 
reached the summit of the wood-clothed ridge, 
the path being the actual one which further on 
passed between the two young oaks, Thus far 
it was according to Tim’s conjecture. But about 
two hundred yards to the left, or rather less, was 
arising a condition which he had not divined, the 
emergence of Grace as aforesaid from the upper 
corner of her father’s garden with the view of 
meeting Tim’s intended victim. Midway between 
husband and wife was the diabolical trap, silent, 
open, ready. 

Fitzpiers’s walk that night had been cheerful, 
for he was convinced that the slow and gentle 
method he had adopted was promising success. 
The very restraint that he was obliged to exer- 
cise upon himself, so as not to kill the delicate 
bud of returning confidence, fed his flame. He 
walked so much more rapidly than Grace that if 
they continued advancing as they had begun he 
would reach the trap a good half-minute before 
she could reach the same spot. But here a new 
circumstance came in: to escape the unpleasant- 
ness of being watched or listened to by lurkers 
—naturally curious by reason of their strained 
relations—they had arranged that their meeting 
for to-night should be at the holm-tree on the 
ridge above-named. So soon, accordingly, as 
Fitzpiers reached the tree he stood still to await 
her. 

He had not. paused under the prickly foliage 
more than two minutes when he thought he 
heard a scream from the other side of the ridge. 
Fitzpiers wondered what it could mean; but 
such wind as there was just now blew in an ad- 
verse direction, and his mood was light. He set 
down the origin of the sound to one of the super- 
stitious freaks or frolicsome scrimmages between 
sweethearts that still survived in Hintock from 
old English times, and waited on where he stood 
till ten minutes had passed. Feeling then a lit- 
tle uneasy, his mind reverted to the scream; and 





he went forward over the summit and down the 
embowered incline, till he reached the pair of 
sister oaks with the narrow opening between 
them, 

Fitzpiers stumbled and all but fell. Stretch- 
ing down his hand to ascertain the obstruction, 
it came in contact with a confused mass of silk- 
en drapery and iron-work that conveyed absolute- 
ly no explanatory idea to his mind at all. It 
was but the work of a moment to strike a match ; 
and then he saw a sight which congealed his 
blood, 

The man-trap was thrown; and between its 
jaws was part of a woman’s clothing —a pat- 
terned silk skirt— gripped with such violence 
that the iron teeth had passed through it, skew- 
ering its tissue in a score of places. He imme- 
diately recognized the skirt as that of one of 
his wife’s gowns—the gown that she had worn 
when she met him on the very last occasion, 

Although he had never seen a man-trap before, 
Fitzpiers could not help perceiving that this in- 
strument was one, and the conception instantly 
flashed through hii that Grace had been caught, 
taken out mangled by some chance passer, and 
carried home, some of her clothes being left be- 
hind in the difficulty of getting her free. The 
shock of this conviction, striking into the very 
current of high hope, was so great that he cried 
out like one in corporeal agony, and in his mis- 
ery bowed himself down to the ground. 

Of all the degrees and qualities of punish- 
ment that Fitzpiers had undergone since his sins 
against Grace first began, not any even approx- 
imated in intensity to this. ‘Ob, my own—my 
darling! Oh, cruel Heaven—it is too much, 
this!” he cried, writhing and rocking himself 
over the sorry accessories of her he deplored. 

The voice of his distress was sufficiently loud to 

be audible to any one who might have been there 
to hear it; and one there was. Right and left 
of the narrow pass between the oaks were dense 
bushes; and now from behind these a female 
figure glided, whose appearance even in the 
gloom was, though graceful in outline, noticeably 
strange. 
+ She was in white up to the waist, and figured 
above. She was, in short, Grace, his wife, lack- 
ing the portion of her dress which the gin re- 
tained. 

“Don’t be grieved about me—don’t, dear Ed- 
gar!” she exclaimed, rushing up and bending 
over him. “I am not hurt a bit! I was com- 
ing on to find you after I had released myself, 
but I heard footsteps, and I hid away, because 
I was without some of my clothing, and I did 
not know who the person might be.” 

Fitzpiers had sprung to his feet, and his next 
act was no less unpremeditated by him than it 
was irresistible by her, and would have been so 
by any woman not of Amazonian strength. He 
clasped his arms completely round, pressed her 
to his breast, and kissed her passionately. 

“ You are not dead—you are not hurt! Thank 
God—thank God!” he suid, almost sobbing in 
his delight and relief from the horror of his ap- 
prehension, ‘Grace, my wife, my love, how is 
this ?—what has happened ?” 

“ T was coming on to you,” she said, as distinct- 
ly as she could in the half-smothered state of her 
face against his. “ I was trying to be as punctual 
as possible, and as I had started a minute late I 
ran along the path very swiftly—fortunately for 
myself. Just when I had passed between these 
trees I felt something clutch at my dress from 
behind with a noise, and the next moment I was 
pulled backward by it, and fell to the ground. 
I screamed with terror, thinking it was a man ly- 
ing down there to murder me, but the next mo- 
ment I discovered it was iron, and that my clothes 
were caught in a trap. I pulled this way and 
that, but the thing would not let go, drag it as I 
would, and I did not know what to do. I did not 
want to alarm my father or anybody, as I wished 
nobody to know of these meetings with you; so 
I could think of no other plan than slipping off 
my skirt, meaning to run on and tell you what a 
strange accident had happened to me. But when 
I had just freed myself by leaving the dress be- 
hind, 1 heard steps, and not being sure it was you, 
I did not like to be seen in such a pickle, so I hid 
away.” 

“It was only your speed that saved you! One 
or both of your legs would have been broken if 
you had come at an ordinary walking pace.” 

“Or yours, if you had got here first,” said she, 
beginning to realize the whole ghastliness of the 
possibility. “Oh, Edgar, there has been an Eye 
watching over us to-night, and we should be 
thankful indeed !” 

He continued to press his face to hers. 
are mine—mine again now.” 

She gently owned that she supposed she was. 
“T heard what you said when you thought I was 
injured,” she went on, shyly, “and I know that a 
man who could suffer as you were suffering must 
have a tender regard for me. But how does this 
awful thing come here ?” 

“I suppose it has something to do with poach- 
ers.” Fitzpiers was still so shaken by the sense 
of her danger that he was obliged to sit awhile, 
and it was not until Grace said, “ If I could only 
get my skirt out nobody would know anything 
about it,” that he bestirred himself. 

By their united efforts, each standing on one of 
the springs of the trap, they pressed them down 
sufficiently to insert across the jaws a billet which 
they dragged from a fagot near at hand; and it 
was then possible to extract the silk mouthful 
from the monster’s bite, creased and pierced with 
many holes, but not torn. Fitzpiers assisted her 
to put it on again; and when her customary 
contours were thus restored they walked on to- 
gether, Grace taking his arm, till he effected an 
improvement by clasping it round her waist. 

The ice having been broken in this unexpected 
manner, she made no further attempt at reserve. 
“T would ask you to come into the house,” she 
said, “ but my meetings with you have been kept 


“You 





secret from my father, and I should like to pre- 
pare him.” 

“Never mind, dearest. I could not very well 
have accepted the invitation. I shall never live 
here again—as much for your sake as for mine. 
I have news to tell you on this very point, but 
my alarm had put it out of my head. I have 
bought a practice, or rather a partnership, in the 
midlands, and I must go there in a week to take 
up permanent residence. My poor old great- 
aunt died about eight months ago, and left me 
enough todo this. I have taken a little furnished 
house for a time, till we can get one of our own.” 

He described the place, and the surroundings, 
and the view from the windows; and Grace be- 
came much interested. ‘ But why are you not 
there now ?” she said. 

“Because I cannot tear myself away from here 
till I have your promise. Now, darling, you will 
accompany me there—will you not? To-night 
has settled that ?” 

Grace’s tremblings had gone off, and she did 
not say nay. They went on together. 

The adventure, and the emotions consequent 
upon the reunion which that event had forced on, 
combined to render Grace oblivious of the direc- 
tion of their desultory ramble, till she noticed 
they were in an encircled glade in the densest 
part of the wood; the moon, that had impercep- 
tibly added its rays to the scene, shone almost 
vertically. It was an exceptionally soft, balmy 
evening for the time of year, which was just that 
transient period in the May month when beech- 
trees have suddenly unfolded large limp young 
leaves of the softness of butterflies’ wings. 
Boughs bearing such leaves hung low around, 
and completely enclosed them, so that it was as if 
they were seated in a great green vase, which had 
moss for its bottom and leaf sides. 

The clouds having been packed in the west 
that evening so as to retain the departing glare a 
long while, the hour had seemed much earlier 
than it was. But suddenly the question of time 
occurred to her. 

“T must go back,” she said; and without fur- 
ther delay they set their faces toward Hintock. 
As they walked he examined his watch by the aid 
of the now strong moonlight. 

“ By the gods, I think I have lost my train !” 
said Fitzpiers. 

“Dear me!—whereabouts are we ?” said she. 

“Two miles in the direction of Sherton.” 

“Then do you hasten on, Edgar. I am not in 
the least afraid. I recognize now the part of the 
wood we are in, and | can find my way back 
quite easily. I'll tell my father that we have 
made it up. I wish I had not kept our meetings 
so private, for it may vex him a little to know I 
have been seeing you. He is getting old and ir- 
ritable, that was why I did not. Good-by.” 

“But, as I must stay at the Earl of Wessex 
to-night, for I cannot possibly catch the train, I 
think it would be safer for you to let me take 
care of you.” 

“But what will my father think has become of 
me? He does not know where I am—he thinks 
I only went into the garden for a few minutes.” 

“ He will surely guess—somebody has seen me 
for certain. I'll go all the way back with you to- 
morrow.” 

“But that newly done up place—the Earl of 
Wessex !” 

“If you are so very particular about the pub- 
licity, I will stay at the Three Tuns.” 

“Oh no—it is not that I am particular—but I 
haven’t a brush or comb or anything !”” 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


ALL the evening Melbury had been continually 
coming to his door saying, “I wonder where in 
the world that girl is! Never in all my born 
days did I know her bide out like this. She 
surely said she was going into the garden to get 
some parsley.” 

Melbury searched the garden, the parsley bed, 
and the orchard, but could find no trace of her, 
and then he made inquiries at the cottages of such 
of his workmen as had not gone to bed, avoiding 
Tangs’s because he knew the young people were 
to rise early to leave. In these inquiries one of 
the men’s wives somewhat incautiously let out 
the fact that she had heard a scream in the 
wood, though from which direction she could not 
say. 

This set Melbury’s fears on end. He told the 
men to light lanterns, and headed by himself they 
started, Creedle following at the last moment 
with quite a burden of grapnels and ropes which 
he could not be persuaded to leave behind, and 
the company being joined by the hollow-turner 
and the man who kept the cider-house as they 
went along. 

They explored the precincts of the village, and 
in a short time lighted upon the man-trap. Its 
discovery simply added an item of fact, without 
helping their conjectures; but Melbury’s indefi- 
nite alarm was greatly increased when, holding a 
candle to the ground, he saw in the teeth of the 
instrument some frayings from Grace’s clothing. 
No intelligence of any kind was gained till they 
met a woodman of Delborough, who said that he 
had seen a lady answering to the description her 
father gave of Grace, walking through the wood 
with a gentleman’s arm round her waist in the 
direction of Sherton. 

“Was he holding her tight ?”’ said Melbury. 

“ Well—rather,” said the man. 

“ Did she walk lame ?” 

“ Well, ’tis true her head hung over toward 
him a bit.” 

Creedle groaned tragically. 

Melbury, not suspecting the presence of Fitz- 
piers, coupled this account with the man-trap and 
the scream; he could not be persuaded but that 
some one was carrying off his daughter by force 
and threats after having trapped her, though 
that she could not be much lamed was obvious, 
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Accordingly they bore away toward the town, 
shouting as they went, and in due course emerged 
upon the highway. 

Nearing Sherton-Abbas, the previous informa- 
tion was confirmed by other strollers, though the 
arm had disappeared from the waist of the lady 
in these later accounts, At last they were so 
near Sherton that Melbury informed his faithful 
followers that he did not wish to drag them fur- 
ther at so late an hour, since he could go on 
alone and inquire if the woman who had been 
seen were really Grace. But they would not 
leave him alone in his anxiety, and trudged on- 
ward till the lamp-light from the town began to 
illuminate their fronts. At the entrance to the 
High Street they got fresh scent of the pursued, 
but coupled with the new condition that the lady 
in the costume described had been seen going up 
the street alone. 

“ Faith, I believe she’s mesmerized, or walk- 
ing in her sleep!” said Melbury. 

However, the identity of this woman with his 
daughter Grace was by no means certain; but 
they plodded on up the street. The hair-dresser 
who had despoiled Marty, of her tresses was 
standing at his door, and they duly put inquiries 
to him, 

“ And how’s Little Hintock folk by now?” he 
said, before replying. ‘‘ Never have I been over 
there since one winter night some three year ago 
—and then I lost myself finding it. How can ye 
live in such a one-eyed place? Great Hintock is 
bad enough, but Little Hintock—the bats and 
owls would drive me melancholy mad! It took 
two days to raise my sperrits to their true pitch 
again after that night [ went there. Mr. Mel- 
bury, sir, as a man that’s put by money, why not 
retire and live here,and see something of the 
world ?” 

The responses at last given by him to their 
queries guided them to the building that offered 
the best accommodation in Sherton—having been 
enlarged contemporaneously with the construc- 
tion of the railway—namely, the Earl of Wessex 
Hotel. 

Leaving the others without, Melbury made 
prompt inquiry here. His alarm was lessened, 
though his perplexity was increased, when he re- 
ceived a brief reply that such a lady was in the 
house. 

“Do you know if it is my daughter?” asked 
Melbury. 

The waiter did not. 

“Do you know the lady’s name ?” 

Of this, too, the household was ignorant, the ho- 
tel having been taken by brand-new people from 
a distance. They knew the gentleman very well 
by sight, and had not thought it necessary to ask 
him to enter his name. 

‘Oh, the gentleman appears again now,” 
Melbury to himself, 
lady,” he declared. 

A message was taken up, and after some delay 
the shape of Grace appeared descending round 
the bend of the staircase, looking as if she lived 
there, but in other respects rather guilty and 
frightened. 

“* Why—what the name—’’ began her father. 
“T thought you went out to get parsley !” 

“Oh yes—I did—but it is all right,” 
Grace, in a flurried whisper. 
here. Lam here with Edgar, 
to an accident, father.” 

“Edgar! An accident! How does he come 
here? I thought he was nearly two hundred 
mile off.” 

“Yes, so he is. I mean he has got a beautiful 
practice two hundred miles off: he has bought it 
with his own money, some that came to him, 
But he travelled here, and I was nearly caught 
in a man-trap, and that’s how it is I am here. 
We were just thinking of sending a messenger 
to let you know.” 

Melbury did not seem to be particularly en- 
lightened by this explanation. 

“You were caught in a man-trap ?” 

“Yes; my dress was. That's how it arose. 
Oh, Edgar is upstairs in his own sitting-room,’ 
she went on. “ He would not mind seeing you, I 


” 


aim sure. 

“Oh, faith, I don’t want to see him. I have 
seen him too often a’ready. Tl see him another 
time, perhaps, if ’tis to oblige ’ee.” 

“ He came to see me; he wanted to consult me 
about this large partnership I speak of, as it is 
very promising.” 

“Oh, I am glad to hear it, 
dryly. 

A pause ensued, during which the inquiring 
faces and whity-brown clothes of Melbury’s com- 
panions appeared in the doorway. 

“Then bain’t you coming home with us?” he 
asked. 

“TJ think not,” said Grace, blushing. 

‘* H’m—very well—you are your own mistress 
he returned, in tones which seemed to assert oth- 
erwise. “Good-night;” and Melbury retreated 
toward the door. 

“Don’t be angry, father,” she said, following 
him a few steps. ‘I have done it for the best.” 

“Tam not angry, though it is true I have been 
a little misled in this. However, good-night; I 
must get along home.” 

He left the hotel, not without relief, for to be 
under the eyes of strangers while he conversed 
with his lost child had embarrassed him much, 
His search party too had looked awkward there, 
having rushed to the task of investigation—some 
in their shirt sleeves, others in their leather 
aprons, and all much ‘stained—just as they had 
come from their work of barking, and not in their 
Sherton marketing attire ; while Creedle, with his 
ropes and grapnels and air of impending tragedy, 
had added melancholy to gawkiness. 

“Now, neighbors,” said Melbury, on joining 
them, “as it is getting late we'll leg it home again 
as fast as we can. 1 ought to tell you that there 
has been some mistake—some arrangement en- 
tered into between Mr. and Mrs. Fitzpiers which 


said 
“ Well, I want to see the 


said 
“T am not alone 
It is entirely owing 
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said Melbury, 


” 





I didn’t quite understand—an important practice 
in the Midland counties has come to him, which 
made it necessary for her to join him to-night— 
so she says. That’s all it was—and I’m sorry I 
dragged you out.” 

“Well,” said the hollow-turner, “here we are 
six mile from home, and night-time, and not a 
hoss or four-footed creature to our name, I say, 
we'll have a mossel and a drop o’ summat to 
strengthen our nerves afore we vamp all the way 
back again. My throat’s as dryas a kex. What 
d’ye say so’s ?” 

They all concurred in the need for this course, 
and proceeded to the antique and lampless back 
street in which the red curtain of the Three Tuns 
was the only radiant object. As soon as they 
had stumbled down into the room Melbury or- 
dered them to be served, when they made them- 
selves comfortable by the long table, and stretched 
out their legs upon the herring-boned sand of the 
floor. Melbury himself, restless as usual, walked 
to the door while he waited for them, and looked 
up and down the street. 

“I'd gie her a good shaking if she were my 
maid, pretending to go out in garden, and leading 
folk a twelve-mile traipse that have got to get up 
at five o’clock to-morrow,” said a bark-ripper, 
who, not working regularly for Melbury, could 
afford to indulge in strong opinions. 

“T don’t speak so warm as that,” said the hol- 
low-turner ; “ but if ’tis right for couples to make 
a country talk about their separating, and excite 
the neighbors, and then make fools of ’em like 
this, why, I haven’t stood upon one leg for five- 
and-twenty year.” 

All his listeners knew that when he alluded to 
his foot-lathe in these enigmatic terms the speak- 
er meant to be impressive; and Creedle chimed 
in with, “Ah, young women do wax wanton in 
these days! Why couldn’t she ha’ bode with 
her father, and been faithful?’ Poor Creedle 
was thinking of his old employer. 

“ But this deceiving of folks is nothing unusual 
in matrimony,” said Farmer Bawtree. “I knowed 
a man and wife—faith, I don’t mind owning, as 
there’s no strangers here, that the pair were my 
own relations—they’d be at it that hot one hour 
that you’d hear the poker, and the tongs, and 
the bellows, and the warming-pan, flee across the 
house with the movements of their vengeance ; 
and the next hour you'd hear ’em singing ‘ The 
Spotted Cow’ together as peaceable as two holy 
twins; yes, and very good voices they had, and 
would strike in like professional ballet- singers to 
one another’s support in the high notes.’ 

* And I knowed a woman, and the husband 0” 
her went away for four-and- -twenty year,” said 
the bark-ripper. “ And one night he come home 
when she was sitting by the fire, and thereupon 
he sat down himself on the other side of the 
chimney-corner. ‘ Well,’ says she, ‘have ye got 
any news?’ ‘Don’t know as I have,’ says he; 
‘have you?’ ‘No,’ says she, ‘except that my 
daughter by my second husband was married 
last month, which was a year after ] was made a 
widow by him.’ ‘Oh! Anything else? he says. 
‘No,’ says she. And there they sat, one on each 
side of that chimney-corner, and were found by 
the neighbors sound asleep in their chairs, not 
having known what to talk about at all.” 

“ Well, I don’t care who the man is,” said John 
Upjohn, “ they required a good deal to talk about, 
and that’s true. It won’t be the same with these.” 

“No. He is such a projick, you see. And 
she is a wonderful scholar too.” 

“Ah, what women do know nowadays!” ob- 
served the hollow-turner. ‘“ You can’t deceive 
’em, as you could in my time.” 

“ What they knowed then was not small,” said 


Upjohn. ‘ Always a good deal more than the 
men. Why, when I went courting my wife that 


is now, the skilfuluess that she would show in 
keeping me on her pretty side as she walked was 
beyond all belief. Perhaps you’ve noticed that 
she’s got a pretty side to her face as well as a 
plain one ?” 

“T can’t say I've noticed it particularly much,” 
said the hollow-turner, blandly. 

“Well,” continued Upjohn, not disconcerted, 
“she has, All women under the sun be prettier 
one side than t’other, And, as I was saying, the 
pains she would take to make me walk on the 
pretty side were unending. I warrant that 
whether we were going with the sun or against 
the sun, uphill or downhill, in wind or in lewth, 
that wart of hers was always toward the hedge, 
and that dimple toward me. There was I, too 
simple to see her wheelings and turnings; and 
she so artful, though two years younger, that she 
could lead me with a cotton thread, like a blind 
ram, for that was in the third climate of our 
courtship. ... No, I don’t think the women have 
got cleverer, for they was never otherwise.” 

‘*How many climates may there be in court- 
ship, Mr. Upjohn ?” inquired a youth—son of one 
of the bark-rippers. 

“Five—from the coolest to the hottest—least- 
wise there was five in mine.” 

“Can ye give us the chronicle of ’em, Mr. Up- 
john?” 

“Yes—I could. I could certainly. But ’tis 
quite unnecessary. They'll come to ye by natur, 
young man, too soon for your gogd.”” 

“ At present Mrs. Fitzpiers can lead the doctor 
as your mis’ess could lead you,” the hollow-turner 
remarked. ‘She’s got him quite tame. But how 
long ‘twill last I can’t say. I happened to be 
setting a wire on the top of my garden one night 
when he met her on the other side of the hedge; 
and the way she queened it, and fenced, and kept 
that poor fellow at a distance was enough to 
freeze yer blood. I should never have supposed 
it of such a girl.” 

Melbury now returned to the room, and the 
men having declared themselves refreshed, they 
all started on the homeward journey, which was 
by no means cheerless under the rays of the high 
moon. Having to walk the whole distance they 
came by a foot-path rather shorter than the high- 





way, though difficult except to those who knew 
the country well. This brought them by way of 
Great Hintock ; and passing the church-yard they 
observed as they talked a motionless figure stand- 
ing by the gate. 

“T think it was Marty South,” said the hollow- 
turner, parenthetically. 

“T think ’twas; ’a was always a lonely maid,” 
said Upjohn. And they passed on homeward, 
and thought of the matter no more. 

It was Marty, as they had supposed. That 
evening had been the particular one of the week 
on which Grace and herself had been accustomed 
to privately deposit flowers on Giles’s grave, and 
this was tlie first occasion since his death eight 
months earlier on which Grace had failed to keep 
her appointment. Marty had waited in the road 
just outside Little Hintock, where her fellow- 
pilgrim had been wont to join her, till she was 
weary; and at last, thinking that Grace had 
missed her and gone on alone, she followed the 
way to Great Hintock, but saw no Grace in front 
of her. It got later, and Marty continued her 
walk till she reached the church-yard gate; but 
still no Grace. Yet her sense of comradeship 
would not allow her to go on to the grave alone, 
and still thinking the delay had been unavoid- 
able, she stood there with her little basket of 
flowers in her clasped hands, and her feet chilled 
by the damp ground, till more than two hours 
had passed. She then heard the footsteps of 
Melbury’s men, who presently passed on their 
return from the search. In the silence of the 
night Marty could not help hearing fragments of 
their conversation, from which she acquired a 
general idea of what had occurred, and where 
Mrs. Fitzpiers then was. 

Immediately they had dropped down the hill 
she entered the church-yard, going to a secluded 
corner behind the bushes, where rose the una- 
dorned stone that marked the last bed of Giles 
Winterborne. As this solitary and silent girl 
stood there in the moonlight, a straight slim 
figure, clothed in a plaitless gown, the contours 
of womanhood so undeveloped as to be scarcely 
perceptible, the marks of poverty and toil effaced 
by the misty hour, she touched sublimity at 
points, and looked almost like a being who had 
rejected with indifference the attitude ‘of sex for 
the loftier quality of abstract humanism. She 
stooped down and cleared away the withered 
flowers that Grace and herself had laid there the 
previous week, and put her fresh ones in their 
place. 

“Now, my own, own love,” she whispered, 
“you are mine, and on’y mine; for she has for- 
got ’ee at last, although for her you died. But 
I—whenever I get up I'll think of ’ee, and when- 
ever I lie down I'll think of ’ee. Whenever I 
plant the young larches I'll think that none can 
plant as you planted; and whenever I split a 
gad, and whenever I turn the cider-wring, I'll 
say none could do it fike you. If ever I forget 
your name let me forget home and heaven.... 
But no, no, my love, 1 never can forget ’ee; for 
you was a good man, and did good things !” 

THE END, 





THE EMPEROR WILLIAM'S 
BIRTHDAY. 


See illustrations on page 256, and pages 266, 267, 
Supplement. 
N= years ago, on the 22d of March, 1797, 
was born Friedrich Wilhelm Ludwig, of 
Prussia, first Emperor of united Germany. His 
prolonged career spans the full period from Prus- 
sia’s humiliation to the height of Germany’s glory. 
As the second son of Frederick William LI. of 
Prussia, he was made an army officer in his tenth 
year, not many weeks after Prussia’s overthrow 
by Napoleon at Jena. He lived to be proclaim- 
ed Emperor of triumphant Germany at Versailles, 
while besieging Paris, which he entered as con- 
queror. And on his ninetieth birthday, which all 
the reigning families of Europe have united to 
celebrate, he could with more fitness than any 
other sovereign be called the arbiter of Europe. 

He came to the throne of Prussia in 1861, on 
the death of his brother, during whose mental 
malady he had served a few years as Regent. 
Distrusted by his parliament and people on ac- 
count of his absolutist views, he fortunately, in 
1862, made Count Bismarck his Prime-Minister, 
and this great diplomate diverted attention to for- 
eign affairs. First, in 1864, allied with Austria, 
he crushed Denmark, and seized her provinces of 
Schleswig and Holstein. Next, turning upon Aus- 
tria and ber German allies, he overthrew them in 
the wonderful campaign of 1866, devised by the 
skill of Moltke, thereby vastly increasing Prussia’s 
territory, and making her the head of a North 
German Bund, to which South Germany became 
allied. A third great step was taken in 1870, 
with the overthrow of Napoleon IIL. and the cap- 
ture of Paris; while under the fires of victo- 
rious war was fused and welded the Germany of 
to-day, of which King William became Emperor, 
January 18, 1871. Since then he has had a 
reign not without its share of Socialist plots and 
parliamentary conflicts, but in the main peaceful 
and prosperous. 

The three illustrations in this number of the 
Bazar present the Emperor as General of Infan- 
try when Prince of Prussia, as enjoying the rec- 
reations of the hunting field, and in the ball- 
room, pointing out Bismarck as his physician. 
Tall and imposing, his astonishing physical vigor 
has enabled him till within a few years to go 
through the most fatiguing parades erect in the 
saddle. His exceptional mental and bodily alert- 
ness is largely due to his simple and abstemious 
habits. Not gifted, like his brother, with a schol- 
arly temperament, he had a clear head for prac- 
tical affairs and a resolute will. A soldier from 
youth in actual campaigns against Napoleon, he 
grew in open-air life to stalwart manhood. His 
mother in 1807 described him as “simple, hon- 





est, and sensible,” and the epithets will serve for 
1887. His palace in Berlin, on Unter den Linden, 
is far from ostentatious, and the room to which 
he has been wont till of late to daily repair for 
work, after rising before seven in the morning, 
is plainly furnished, Sitting in his leather-cover- 
ed office chair, he would perform a great amount 
of routine public business himself, being a work 

ing sovereign, thoroughly imbued with the old 
Hohenzollern ideas of leadership. His knowledge 
is chiefly confined to political and military mat- 
ters, and he takes comparatively little interest in 
art and science. He does not, as Busch has re- 
lated, share his Chancellor’s fondness for tobac- 
co, while, true to his camp training, he carried to 
old age the habit of completely dressing at once, 
without dalliance with dressing-gown and slip 

pers. It is a sturdy, rugged, and kingly figure 
toward which the eyes of the world have turned 
on his ninetieth birthday. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. E. R.—The Russian bang is a short bang curving 
longest in the middle of the forehead. A “ party 
bag” is for holding slippers, gloves, and any article 
not worn in going to the party, and for holding the 
scarf for the head, etc. 

u B.—If you do not wear a white dress at your 
noon home wedding, wear any silk dress of gray or 
pearl-color; or, if you are going away after the cere- 
mouy, you should we ar your travelling dress—a tailor 
suit of brown or gray cloth. 

M. P. G.—Put your three-year-old boy in kilts and 
jackets of white piqué, brown cashmere with a muslin 
blouse, dark blue cashmere, shepherd’s check, etc. 
Bang his front hair, and let him wear long loose curls 
on the sides (over his ears) and in the back. 

Jvssizt M.—A black lace dress or a cashmere of sty- 
lish color will answer now for evening and in the sum- 
meralso, Green or gray or blue cashmeres are very 
fashionable. Get velvet-barred silk or pale Suéde wool 
to go with your brown silk. 

Constant Sunsoriser.—White figured muslin cur- 
tains, Madras muslin, or those of grenadine with 
Cluny insertion and lace, are all suitable for you. The 
Madras is liked for its nice coloring. —_ vases and 
statuettes are set on upright pianos. Carpet the par- 
lor and hall alike, White bed-spreads are still used, 
and always will be, though colors are in favor as well 
Do not alter your pillows, a8 the small ones are not 
liked by all 

8.8. 8.—Use your brown plush for a mantle made 
by the design illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XX. 
‘Trim with beaded ornaments. 

New Sussortser.—lustead of a dress like the sam- 
ple, or one of white wool, get a brown cloth with 
Suéde vest, for the ceremony and for travelling also 
A brown straw round hat with Suéde-colored ribbons 
should be worn with it. Get a blue surah or one of 
heliotrope or mauve—not black—for a bride. Jet or- 
naments are very much worn. See design for a man- 
tle in Bazar No.9, Vol. XX., and read further about 
them in the New York Fashions of late numbers of 
the Bazar. Bazar Nos. 7 and 10 will give you desigus 
for your tailor suit. 

Mrs. P.—Get striped satin and silk, or else silk and 
wool canvas in stripes, to combine with a partly worn 
black silk to wear next season. 

E.—Soup plaies are generally used; there are cups 
for bouillon, which is probably what you think of. 
Use red velvet revers, collar, cuffs, and border on your 
cream and red challi. 

. M. S.—Piqué with thick cords, cotton twills ei- 
the r white or blue, plain or striped ginghams, Cheviots, 
shepherd’s check, blue or white twilled flanuel, and 
white or gray linens, are suitable for your boys. White 
blouses and figured shirt waists with box pleats, a col 
or on white, are more worn than solid-cok red shirt 
waists. Sashes and belts are not used. The deep 
blouse, short jacket, and kilt Louis Quinze suits you 
mention are still fashionable. White and colored 
suits are used both by girls and boys—not altogether 
white, as formerly. ‘The skirts of your eight-year-old 
girl should fall just below her knees, and should be 
full, gathered, aud straight, with a hem and narrower 
tucks, The tennis blouse will be worn by girls in va- 
rious materials, Guimpes remain in favor for giris 
under ten years of age. A pointed velvet girdle laced 
in front is pretty with young girls’ blouses, and is 
sometimes seen only in front, below a full surah ve at, 
with a loose jacket-waist turne d back in revers. Re ad 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XX. 

Country Covstns.—Children of two and three years 
old wear long dresses reaching to the ankles. You 
will find the recipe for salted almonds in Miss Covr- 
son’s articles on “ Family Living on $500 a Year.” 

Mrs. G., Morner, Two Boys, Maria T., AN OL_p 
Suusortser, E. R., Sister, M.S. A., AND MANY OTILERS 
will find all about children’s spring and summer dress- 
es in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XX. 

A Reaver.—The cream-tinted satins and laces ure 
used for bridal dresses ; but remember they must not 
be so deep in tone as to look yellow, for a bride must 
wear white, and cream white only is allowable. The 
satin must be of the same creamy tint as the lace—not 
blue-white. Either Valenciennes or point lace dra- 
peries are appropriate for a young bride; but a bride 
can wear almost any lace, no matter how rich it is, or 
how young the bride may be. 

Mrs. C, A. M.—Directions for transferring embroid- 
ery designs to both dark and light materials were 
given in “the “* Answers to Correspondents” of Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. XVIII. 

Mus. A. L. S.—The series of papers ‘“‘ Manners npon 
the Road” has never been published in book form, 
and can only be obtained from the back numbers of 
the Bazar, 

Summe«r.—Make your mountain suits of blue serge 
or of striped tennis cloth with a tennis blouse, inside 
vest, and sailor collar of striped blue and white stoc ki- 
net, and a kilt skirt with slight drapery. here are 
also double-breasted basques with a belt and sailor 
collar of stripes for such suits. 

H.—Piece lace is the best choice for you because 
it is least expensive. Get a skirt of it to wear with 
basques of heliotrope surah, or black moiré, or velvet. 
Then have a cashmere, either sage green or grayish- 
blue, a white serge combined with velvet plaids on 
white wool ground, and some pretty cotton dresses, 
with your black silk and the Louisine, and perhaps a 
navy blue sailor suit, will be enough. Make the last 
with a tennis blouse and striped collar. 

Canrnit.—A light house dress for a girl of sixteen 
may be of pale blue, or old-rose, or blue-gray cash- 
mere, or a basque of "ple ain blue or Suede wool with a 
plaid’ skirt and drapery. 

Minnix.—The Bazar is glad to tell you that your 
**poor old dress” will again be very fashionable if 
used for a basque and drapery on a plain skirt (like 
the heliotrope stripes) of ottoman silk or of heliotrope 
silk surah. Have also a high collar, plastron, and 
cuffs of heliotrope velvet. Read New York Fashious 
of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XX., and make by designs given 
there. 

R.—A young lady’s spring suit may he entirely of 
plain camel’s-hair, or the basque may be of solid col- 
or and the skirt plaid or striped Cheviot, or the com- 
bination may be of checks for the basque and drapery 
with large plaids for the pleated skirt. Young ladies 
wear jackets for wool suits and scarf mantles for dress, 
Read about wraps in late numbers of the New York 
Fashions in Bazar. Black jackets are used with 
brown, blue, or green dresses, but those of tan brown 
are more stylish with various dresses. Cashmeres will 
be used for house dresses, and rough Cheviots and 
camel's-hairs for the street; the Cheviots are in new 
colors in checks or stripes, and the camel's-hairs are in 
antique Gobelin colors, to be draped over ottoman or 
any repped silk in contrasting colors, as tobacco 
browns on heliotrope, or gray on blue, or blue on 
brown 
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THE COMING OF THE CROWS. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
SILVER glimmer o’er the hills, 
The white wraith of the snow! 
The river whirls the broken ice, 
And hark! “Caw! caw!” the crow! 
That wise black prophet-bird that brings 
The Spring-time on his dusky wings! 


“Caw! caw!” The willow’s shining bud 
Stirs in its varnished sheath ; 

The great drift wanes upon the hill, 
The May-flower swells beneath ; 

“Caw! caw!” Along the softening sky, 

Look! see the hoarse old wizard fly! 


“Caw! caw!” this noisy clan behind, 
Close following, repeat. 

“Caw! Caw!’ Was ever note so harsh, 
Was ever sound so sweet, 

As when the crows fly back and bring 

Upon their dusky wings the Spring ? 





THREE FAIR CONSPIRATORS. 
By CHARA BROUGHTON. 


“ 7 NEVER saw a man so changed,” said Sophie 

Voorhies as she sat with her two friends 
in her pleasant bedroom. “ Not but that he’s 
a generous, affectionate brother still; but he’ll 
have nothing to do with any other woman, and I 
can’t get him to go into society at all. It nearly 
breaks my heart to see Leonard so changed. I 
wish he had never set eyes on Gertrude Harring- 
ton.” 

“ What a creature she must be,” said Ida Wood- 
mansee, “to let your brother go on thinking she 
cared for him, till the very day of the wedding, 
and then run away with that other man! I can 
imagine what a shock it was to your brother.” 

“ Yes, just think of it! He heard nothing of 
the news till he arrived at her father’s house.” 

“ You weren’t there, Sophie ?” 

“No; I had a severe cold, and didn’t go on; 
but Fanny Moore, who was visiting there, told me 
about it. She was in the parlor when Leonard 
arrived. Gertrude’s flight had just been discov- 
ered; but she knew nothing of it, nor the servant 
who opened the door. Leonuard came into the 
parlor looking so bright and happy, but had 
scarcely exchanged a dozen words with her when 
the mother rnshed in, half distracted. She told 
him the news without a word of preparation.” 

“Oh, how cruel !” broke in gentle Annie Blake, 
“ What did he do?” 

“Fanny said he looked as if he was ‘struck 
with death.’ He stood staring at Mrs. Har- 
rington in a dazed sort of way; then said, ‘ Well, 
if that’s so, I suppose I may as well start for 
home,’ and hurried out in spite of their efforts to 
stop him. Poor, poor Leouard! I never shall 
forget his face when he came into my room next 
morning. He expected to be away with his bride 
for a month, and of course I was dreadfully 
frightened. , I couldn’t speak, but he came up to 
me and took my hands. ‘Sophie,’ he said, ‘she’s 
married—to somebody else. Let us never speak 
of her again. I will try to live for you, but I’ve 
done with all other women forever.’ 

“Girls, I can’t bear to think of those weeks 
that followed. He was determined to keep up, 
but it was a fearful struggle, and I felt so afraid 
his mind would give way. It was such a relief 
when he took up literary work again. But he’s 
kept that strange resolution all this time, and I 
expect he'll want to shut himself up during your 
visit.” 

““ Why, Sophie, I begin to feel sorry we came,” 
interrupted Ida Woodmansee, her lovely face flush- 
ing. “I can’t bear to think of driving him away 
from his own table and his sister’s society.” 

“Ida, you wouldn’t be sorry if you knew what 
a delight it is to me to see you and Annie again. 
Just think—we haven’t met since we were at 
school together! Besides, I want your help. I 
want you to join me in a conspiracy against this 
dear brother of mine.” 

“A conspiracy!” said Annie Blake, opening 
her blue eyes. 

“Yes; a kind, sisterly conspiracy against these 
dreadful ways he’s fallen into. There are nice 
girls va this village, but somehow I’ve never made 
any intimate friends among them, and shouldn’t 
think of asking for their help. But you are like 
sisters to me, and such sweet, true-hearted girls— 
he couldn’t help liking you if he met you. Come, 
girls, won’t you promise ?” 

Sophie, though a romantic little creature, was 
thoroughly genuine and affectionate, and Ida an- 
swered promptly, 

“T'll be glad to help you, Sophie, in any way I 
can, though I don’t want to intrude upon your 
brother.” 

“Tl do all J can,” said Annie Blake. 

“Thank you—thank you, girls!” exclaimed 
Sophie, warmly. “And now let us discuss ways 
and means.” 

“I'll do what I can for Sophie,” said Ida, when 
she found herself alone with Annie. “But 
though her brother may be a fine fellow on the 
whole, I can’t help feeling some contempt for 
him. It’s morbid, unmanly, the way he’s acted. 
And what right has he to condemn all women 
because of one treacherous girl?” 

“Think what a shock he had!” said gentle 
Annie. 

“Oh yes; but he ought to be more manly. 
Depend upon it, if that woman hears how he’s 
beliaving, she'll think it’s a great feather in her 
cap.” 

But in spite of Ida’s impatience with Leonard, 
she could not help feeling interested in him, and 
a strong desire that the “ conspiracy” should be 
successful, 


Unmindful of the friendly net that was being 
spread for him, Leonard Voorhies sat in his study, 
hard at work on au article for a magazine. 
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He was tall and dark, with a striking rather 
than a handsome face. Young as he was—scarce- 
ly twenty-eight—there were threads of silver in 
his heavy dark brown hair; and the hazel eyes, 
once so keen and bright, had a melancholy, brood- 
ing look. There were lines about his mouth that 
betrayed a morbidly sensitive temperament, yet 
it was a manly face, on the whole. 

Two years ago a bachelor uncle had died, be- 
queathing to Leonard and Sophie a comfortable 
property, and the house and lands they now oceu- 
pied. The orphan brother and sister moved to 
their new home, where they lived happily, till in 
an evil hour Leonard met Gertrude Harrington, 
who was visiting a friend in the village. 

Her base treatment of her lover nearly de- 
stroyed his health and reason. But gradually he 
resumed his literary work, and found in it some 
relief for his mind. 

Leonard’s “ study,” which communicated with 
his bedroom, was in the second story. It looked 
out on the garden and a roomy piazza that ran 
round three sides of the house. 

It was the third day since Sophie’s guests ar- 
rived. As Leonard sat writing, some one began 
to sing in the parlor below. 

Leonard was passionately fond of music, and 
it struck him that there was something unusually 
fresh and exquisite about this voice. After a 
moment he rose, and, as if ashamed of himself, 
tiptoed to the window, and kneeling down, in- 
clined his head to listen. 

Ida Woodmansee was singing Tennfson’s 
ballad of “The Brook” to its exquisite, rippling 
accompaniment. As Leonard listened, a dreamy 
happiness lighted up his care-worn face. He was 
as fond of nature as of music, and in imagination 
he was following the windings of the stream 
through a tangled wood. Sunbeams stole through 
the leafy net-work overhead, sweet woodland 
scents perfumed the air, and shimmering, gur- 
gling, playfully protesting against the pebbles 
that obstructed its path, the little brook rippled 
by. 

The song ended, and after a brief pause a Ger- 
man ballad followed, so sweet and pathetic that 
Leonard’s eyes grew moist as he listened. Alas! 
in the middle of the last verse an unlucky 
sneeze made him start back, and creep shame- 
facedly to his chair, feeling that he had betrayed 
himself. But as the girl kept on with her song, 
he began to hope he had escaped notice. 

But Sophie, who sat by the window, had heard 
him, and when the ballad ended she went to Ida 
and rapturously whispered the good news. A 
sweet, mischievous smile lighted up the girl’s 
face, and she resumed her singing with fresh 
spirit. Leonard did not leave his chair again, 
but he listened with all his ears while the singing 
lasted. 

When he saw Sophie again he asked, in a care- 
less tone, “ Who was that singing this morning ?” 

Sophie’s heart leaped for joy, but she said, 
quietly: “Ida Woodmansee. She’s the dearest 
girl, and as pretty as a pink besides.” 

Leonard made no answer, but after Sophie left 
the room he repeated the name aloud: “ Ida 
Woodmansee, a quaint, pretty name. ‘ Pretty as 
a pink, too, is she? I would like to have one peep 
at her through a window-blind. But what folly, 
Leonard Voorhies! She’s probably a sweet-voiced 
siren, like—’’ His brow darkened, and he could 
not bring himself to pronounce the name. 

But he was haunted by his longing to have 
“one peep” at the siren’s face. He heard the 
girls set out for a walk, and resolved to gratify 
himself on their return. He closed the blinds, 
leaving the slats open, and resumed his writing. 
Nearly an hour had passed, when, at the sound 
of voices approaching, he cautiously stole to the 
window again. 

Was that young girl by Sophie’s side the sing- 
er? Leonard felt a thrill of disappointment he 
could searcely define. A comely, gentle face in 
a frame of flaxen hair—there was nothing re- 
markable about it. No, that must be Ida Wood- 
mansee, the slim, nymph-like figure in a white 
dress, with her arms full of flowers and trailing 
vines. Whatabeauty she was! How exquisite- 
ly the sweet-pea bloom of her complexion blended 
with its delicate fairness! Under the broad white 
hat, pushed back from her forehead, stole sprays 
of black curly hair. She glanced up an instant 
at his window as she stood on the piazza, and he 
saw two laughter-loving, lustrous, dark brown 
eyes. 

Leonard stood a moment, fascinated; then his 
face broke into a cynical smile. ‘“ Aha, my fair 
Lorelei! Are you trying your arts on me? [’ll 
close my eyes and ears against you from this 
time.” 

How long he would have kept his vow remains 
a problem. The very next day an unforeseen ac- 
cident brought about a meeting between him and 
the young girl. 

That morning Sophie and Annie Blake drove 
out together. Ida, who had letters to write, pre- 
ferred to remain at home. Recollecting suddenly 
that she had left a letter from her mother in the 
parlor, she went in search of it. Half-way down 
the stairs she met Bridget, the cook, rushing up 
with a ghastly face. 

“Oh, Miss Idy,” she gasped out, “Jane’s kilt 
herself !” 

“What!” cried the girl, turning white. 

“She’s tumbled down the backstairs, and 
there she lies like a corpse. I’m after Mr. Leon- 
ard,” and up she rushed, while Ida flew to the 
kitchen. There, at the foot of the stairs, lay 
poor Jane, white and motionless. Catching up 
a cushion from a chair, Ida laid the girl’s head 
upon it, and kneeling beside her, began to loosen 
her dress. 

In a moment Leonard appeared, followed by 
the frightened Bridget. He showed no surprise 
at seeing Ida, but, after a look at Jane, said, 
quietly : 

“She’s not dead, Bridget; only fainted. Have 








you any camphor, Miss Woodmansee ?” 


“Tl get it,” said Ida, too much occupied with 
Jane to wonder at his knowledge of her name. 

She brought the camphor in a twinkling, but 
it was some moments before she and Leonard 
succeeded in their efforts to revive the poor girl. 
At last, with a faint gasp, she opened her eyes. 

“There, Jane, you'll soon feel better,” said 
Leonard, kindly. “I’m going to carry you up- 
stairs now, and lay you on your bed.” 

He was lifting her gently in his strong arms, 
when she gave a cry of anguish. 

“My ankle! my ankle! Oh, leave me be!” 

Leonard considered a moment. “I'll carry you 
very carefully,” he said. “And Miss Wood- 
mansee will come too, and help support your an- 
kle. I sha’n’t hurt you—don’t be afraid.” 

“Oh, send for the doctor, Mr. Leonard.” 

“T sent for him when I first came down.” 

Very carefully he gathered her in his arms, 
and carried her upstairs, while Ida followed, sup- 
porting the poor ankle. 

“There!” said Leonard, as he laid her gently 
down. “Now, do you think you and Bridget 
could undress her, Miss Woodmansee? I’m sor- 
ry to give you so much trouble, but my sister is 
away, and the doctor may be here any moment.” 

“It’s no trouble at all. I’m so glad I can be 
of use,” said Ida. 

Leonard thanked her, and left the room. 
Bridget soon appeared, and assisted Ida to un- 
dress the poor girl. It was a tedious operation, 
and by the time it was over the doctor arrived. 
He examined the ankle, and found it was broken. 

“Have you good strong nerves?” he asked, 
drawing Ida to one side. “ Because I’ve got to 
set this ankle, and it ’ll be a comfort to the poor 
creature to have you with her. That Irish girl is 
only in the way.” 

“T can stand it, doctor,” said Ida, steadily, but 
turning a little pale. 

“You won’t faint, or treat us to hysterics, eh ? 
No; I see you have good grit,” with another glance 
at her face. ‘Now there,” turning to Bridget, 
“you can go down-stairs,.” 

“Can I be of any use?” asked Leonard, put- 
ting his head in at the door. 

“ Not at present, sir,” said the doctor; and the 
young man withdrew to the piazza, where he 
paced restlessly to and fro. It seemed a long 
time before the doctor came down again. 

“ By George, she’s a little soldier!” said he, as 
Leonard faced him eagerly. “She stood by perfect- 
ly calm while [ set that ankle (though white as a 
sheet, to be sure), and made herself useful, too. 
There aren't many young girls like her. Pretty 
as a picture, too, isn’t she? Well,” without 
pausing for a reply, “I must be off. Good-day, 
sir,” and with a quizzical but kindly glance at 
Leonard, the old doctor hurried away. 

Upstairs, Jane lay in her darkened chamber, 
resting after her pain. Ida sat by, fanning her 
gently. Presently came a light tap at the door, 
and the young girl went to open it. 

“T’ve brought you a glass of wine, Miss Wood- 
mansee,” said Leonard. “Please drink it; it 
will do you good.” 

“Thank you; perhaps it will,” said Ida, very 
sweetly, as she took the glass. ‘But I feel pret- 
ty well.” 

“You look frightfully pale; this has been too 
much for you,” in a tone of self-reproach. “I 
will send Bridget to sit with her now, while you 
lie down.” 

“Thank you, but I would rather not leave her 
till your sister comes,” said Ida, in a gentle but 
resolute tone. ‘She must soon be here.” 

“ What a good fellow he is!” she thought as 
she went back to her charge. ‘“ How kind he 
was to Jane! And he showed a good deal of 
nerve and resolution, too. I can’t help liking 
him, morbid as he is. What an interesting face 
he has!” 

Leonard went down to the piazza, and throw- 
ing himself into a reclining-chair, fixed his eyes 
dreamily upon the swaying tree-tops. There was 
a tender, wistful light in them—a dawn of reviv- 
ing happiness and hope. “I feel half asleep,” 
said he, giving himself a little shake, “or like a 
man who’s been buried alive, and finds himself 
in the sunshine again, among friendly human 
faces. You've been a sentimental fool, Leonard 
Voorhies. She's not like her; nota bit,” he broke 
out again. “There’s no treachery in those sweet, 
frank eyes. By George!” he exclaimed, sudden- 
ly,a red flush mounting to his forehead, “ what 
must she think of me if she’s heard my story ? 
That I’m a weak, morbid, sentimental idiot.” 

He started up and paced the piazza, while a 
healthy sense of shame made him tingle in every 
nerve. 

“Thank God I’m aroused from my weakness 
at last! My poor little sister, what a trial she’s 
had in me! But I'll show Sophie and show 
her that I've some manhood left. To bury my- 
self alive because of one treacherous girl! I 
could knock my head against the wall when I 
think of my weakness.” 

‘Poor fellow! Iam sorry for him. I don’t 
suppose he will ever get over it.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Ludlow, formerly Ger- 
trude Harrington, the place a fashionable sea-side 
resort, and the time a year from the beginning of 
our story. 

Mrs. Ludlow was lying on a lounge in her room, 
a spacious apartment overlooking the water. 
Near her sat her friend Miss Eliza Hoyt. 

Mrs. Ludlow was almost as lovely as when her 
charms turned Leonard Voorhies’s head. A com- 
plexion of infantine fairness harmonized well with 
her golden hair and violet eyes. A keen observ- 
er, not blinded by his passion, like poor Leonard, 
would have detected considerable insipidity and 
self-conceit in this beautiful face. Miss Hoyt’s 
eyes were sharp, and though she did not care to 
quarrel with her fashionable friend, she listened 
in secret contempt to the confidences she was 

uring out. 

“ Perhaps he has got over his despair,” she ven- 





tured to say. “It’s a long time since you heard 
anything about him.” 

“It’s not very likely, considering how he was 
going on,” cried Gertrude, with considerable 
sharpness. ‘I’m sure,” she continued, changing 
her tone, “no one would rejoice more than I if 
I could hear that he was consoled for my loss, 
Poor Leonard !” she went on, with difficulty sup- 
pressing a smile of self-satisfaction; “I feel likea 
murderer when I think of him.” 

“Come, Gerty,” said her husband, appearing 
from an adjoining room, “cut short your senti- 
mentalizing, and come out for a stroll on the 
beach. The breeze is lovely now, and Jack Hast- 
ings has just called up to me that a number of 
people have come over from the Cliff House, and 
will stay this evening.” 

Frank Ludlow was about Leonard’s age, a non- 
chalant-looking individual, with reddish-brown 
hair, and gray eyes in which twinkled a gleam of 
cynical humor. He was the incarnation of lazi- 
ness, but as he was heir to a large property, his 
friends were apt to pronounce him a “ good fel- 
low, a little odd and sarcastic, but good company, 
on the whole.” 

Gertrude’s eyes sparkled at her husband’s 
news, and she rose from her couch with alacrity. 


“Some stylish-looking people among them, 
aren’t there, Frank? I think we shall have quite 
a gay evening of it.” 

Gertrude was tripping along by her husband’s 
side, looking her prettiest, in a white nuns’ veil- 
ing, trimmed profusely with lace. A white lace 
veil protected her delicate complexion, and the 
“erimps” of golden hair that glistened under her 
broad chip hat were those natural ones that sea- 
air cannot spoil. 

“What shall I wear to-night ?—my blue silk 
and turquoise ornaments—" She stopped short, 
for at that moment a turn in the walk brought 
them face to face with Leonard Voorhies, 

A beautiful woman, with black hair and lus- 
trous brown eyes, was hanging upon his arm. 
Gertrude’s wits quite forsook her. She stood 
staring at the couple in silence, while her hus- 
band, though a little confounded, could scarcely 
conceal his amusement. 

But Leonard quickly recovered himself. A 
curious smile passed over his face, and with pro- 
voking sang-froid and good-humor he advanced, 
and extended his hand, 

“Mrs. Ludlow! What an unexpected meet- 
ing! Mr, Ludlow, how do you do, sir? Allow 
me to present my wife ;” and he went gracefully 
through the introduction, while Gertrude stood 
wishing the ground would swallow her up. She 
hated Ida, who stood there, queenly, smiling, com- 
plete mistress of the situation. She hated her 
husband and Miss Hoyt, who she knew were 
laughing in their sleeves at her. Above all, she 
detested Leonard Voorhies for looking so well, 
so comfortable, so ridiculously happy. 

It was a relief to her when, after a few min- 
utes’ conversation, the newly married couple took 
a smiling leave of them. As they turned away, 
Leonard and Frank exchanged glances. There 
was such a comical look in both pairs of eyes that 
the gentlemen had much ado to keep from laugh- 
ing outright. 

Frank walked on in amused silence for a few 
moments. “ Well, Gertrude?’ said he at last, 
with an indescribable accent. 

“ Well, sir?” in a tone of asperity. 

“* How relieved you must feel to have that load 
off your conscience! Leonard seems consoled, 
doesn’t he ?—immensely consoled! And no won- 
der, with such a beautiful reason for being so.” 

“Do you call her beautiful? Such bold black 
eyes I never saw.” 

“Black eyes! 
not bold at all. 
jealous ?” 

“Jealous! Of that creature! I won’t stay 
with you to be teased and insulted, Frank Lud- 
low! And I shall stay upstairs this evening if 
those odious people are going to be here.” 

“Oh no,” said Frank, laughing good-humored- 
ly; “you'll come down resplendent in your blue 
dress and turquoises, and perhaps drive poor 
Leonard to despair again.” 

But Gertrude broke away from him and ran 
to her own room, where she could indulge her 
spiteful tears in private. Her romance was end- 
ed, her “despairing lover” a happy married man, 
and this change was wrought through the love- 
liest and best of the three fair conspirators, 


They are a lovely brown, and 
Gerty, is it possible you are 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Tor-Cream witnout Crram.—One quart of rich milk, 
one tablespoonful of corn-starch, two eggs, five 
ounces, or a cupful, of sugar. Make the corn-starch 
into a smooth paste with a little cold milk. Set the 
rest of the milk on the fire to boil, and meanwhile 
beat the yolks of the eggs up light, then adding the 
sugar and beating them well together. Next pour 
the boiling milk onto the eggs and sugar, return all to 
the fire, and stir in gradually the corn-starch. When 
the custard thickens it is done. Flavor with a tea- 
spoonful of whatever extract you prefer, and when 
cool, or just before you are ready to put the cream 
into the freezer, add the frothed whites of the two 
eggs broken in the first instance. 

Carottna Corn-Cake.—One tablespoonful of lard 
and butter mixed, rubbed together with the same 
—_ of sugar. Add the unbeaten yoke of one 
egg and the white of the same egg beaten very stiff, 
one teacupful of molasses, three cupfuls of sifted 
corn meal, and one cupful of wheat flour; a teaspoon- 
ful of soda mixed in a cupful of water. 

Carotwa Lieut Cakr.—Four eggs; take their whole 
weight in sugar, half their wala in flour, a wire- 
glass of brandy, and a little mace powdered in for fla- 
voring. Mix quickly, having previously prepared a 
greased pan in which to bake it. Have the oven in 
readiness also, but it should be warm, not hot enough 
to bake until the cake has had time to rise somewhat; 
when this is the case, increase the heat of the oven so 
that the cake can bpd ger Put the batter to 
bake as soon as it is mixed, or it will fall. 

Cream Pix.—Cover with rich puff paste as man 
plates as you want pies, then place a layer of butter the 
thickness of a cent over the bottom, strew a layer of 
sngar over this, then one of fine flour, sifted, and then 


fill the plate up with cream, and bake for about twenty 
minutes in a moderately heated oven. 
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SOME ENGLISH WOMEN’S 
WORK. 


NGLISH women in this generation have done 

some rather remarkable work, it must be con- 
fessed. Mrs. Leonowens, Catharine Macquoid, 
Lady Brassey, and Lady Anne Blunt have all ac- 
quired a reputation for adventurous travel, togeth- 
er with a number of others. In political econo- 
my Mrs. Fawcett has made an enviable name; so 
has Mrs. Green in history; and so has Miss Mar- 
tineau in both history and political economy. In 
philosophical thought Frances Power Cobbe has 
achieved distinction. Mrs. Jameson, Lady East- 
lake, Mrs. Haweis, and Lydia Scott are only a few 
of the names that are widely known in the realm 
of art criticism, as Elizabeth Thompson, of the 
“Roll Call,” and Kate Greenaway are but two 
instances of a large number who have used their 
pencil and brush acceptably in art itself. Only 
three or four men of England have excelled the 
work of George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Emily 
Bronté, Amelia B. Edwards, Anne Thackeray, and 
Miss Yonge in the writing of novels; the last, 
through the youth of her readers, having an es- 
pecially wide influence. And if the poems of 
Adelaide Procter, Jean Ingelow, and Mrs. Craik 
have not reached the very topmost intellectual 
heights, Mrs. Browning’s have, and so have a few 
of George Eliot’s, and they have, at any rate, suc- 
ceeded in touching and warming the hearts of 
those that have been and always will be inac- 
cessible to their so-called superiors, Women 
who have been able to accomplish so much with 
crippled means and methods of education and 
habit have a right to expect that their successors, 
to whom the royal paths have at last been open- 
ed, shall accomplish a great deal more. 


MAJOR AND MINOR." 





By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avutnor or “Tareney Hau,” “ Aprian Vimar,” 
“Hears or Money,” “No New Tuna,” ero. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“as YOU WERE!” . 


‘HE two brothers drove home together in a 
l dog-cart, Gilbert taking the reins. He was 
in excellent spirits; the humors of the evening 
had not been lost upon him; and the flood of 
gentle satire which he poured upon Lady Barbara, 
Sir John Pollington, and the rest, left Brian, who, 
as we have seen, was not in good spirits at all, 
free to pursue his own despondent meditations in 
silence. 

“ By-the-way,” Gilbert said, after they had 
driven through Kingscliff and were mounting the 
hill toward Beckton, “I hope you are prepared 
to do a picnic to-morrow ?” 

“T do so hate picnics!” sighed Brian. 

“You won't hate this one. It isn’t a big af- 
fair; only Mitchell is going to bring the Green- 
woods round to the bathing cove in his cutter, 
and I promised to have some lunch ready for 
them when they land. I suppose the governor 
won’t object, will he?” 

“T should think not, so long as you don’t ask 
him to join the party. Poor Mitchell!” 

“Why poor Mitchell? He will have a very 
pleasant day; and to put his pleasure beyond a 
doubt, Miss Joy is to be invited to meet him. 
Miss Huntley is also to be invited—to meet you, 
I presume. Now will you come?” 

“ Oh yes, if I’m wanted,” answered Brian, with 
a laugh. 

Gilbert laughed too. 

“ Ah, my dear old Brian,” said he, “it’s a thou- 
sand pities that Miss Huntley is Miss Huntley, 
and that she is bound to form a dazzling alliance. 
If she were only an ordinary heiress you might 
marry her, and then it wouldn’t matter a bit 
whether you inherited Beckton or not, and we 
should all live happily ever afterward.” 

To this Brian made no rejoinder for some little 
time; but at last he could not help asking, 

“What is the difference between Miss Huntley 
and what you call an ordinary heiress, Gilbert ?” 

“Lady Clementina,” answered Gilbert, con- 
cisely. 

“That doesn’t enlighten me much.” 

“Lady Clementina Huntley, as everybody ex- 
cept you knows, is a daughter of the Duke of 
Devonport, and she would never have married 
her husband if he hadn’t been so tremendously 
rich, and if she hadn’t been rather advanced in 
life when he asked her. She is a woman of con- 
siderable strength of character; she takes a mo- 
therly interest in your friend; and you may 
safely lay ten to one that when Miss Huntley’s 
career of liberty comes to an end she will be con- 
verted into a countess at the very least. It’s a 
thousand pities, as I say, but so it is.” 

“Yet she is her own mistress,” Brian remark- 
ed, after another pause. 

“ Nominally she is; and I have no doubt that 
we owe the honor and felicity of her presence 
among us at this moment to the fact that she 
thinks she can defy Lady Clementina. Lady 
Clementina may be defied during the autumn and 
winter, but not for very long after the opening of 
the London season. Miss Joy, you see, is an 
utterly impossible chaperon; and when one is 
fond of anything to the extent of being unable 
to exist without it, which I imagine is Miss Hunt- 
ley’s case with regard to society, one often has 
to buy it at the price of certain concessions. She 
will make the concessions when the time comes.” 

“You seem to know all about it,” remarked 
Brian, a trifle resentfully. 

“Really I believe I do. My dear old chap, 
you have got yourself into all manner of troubles 
because you will persist in seeing people at their 
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best and taking them at their own valuation. 
It’s a most absurd plan; and if experience can’t 
warn you, I will, though I dare say you would like 
to kick me for doing it. I am not at all sur- 
prised at your being attracted by Miss Huntley, 
who is as charming as you please; only don’t go 
and lay up affliction for yourself by falling in love 
with her. Young women of her temperament 
are capable of great acts of folly, I grant you; 
only the worst of it is that they always repent of 
them. Moreover, Miss Huntley, I suspect, is clever 
enough to know that, and to keep her capabilities 
well in hand. There: I have spoken. Ponder 
these sayings; they are uttered for your good.” 

“* Many thanks,” said Brian, briefly. 

There really seemed to be a good deal of com- 
mon-sense and plausibility in Gilbert’s admoni- 
tion, which was given good-humoredly enough, 
and Brian was not so much angered as saddened 
by it. Of course it was in the last degree im- 
probable that Miss Huntley cared two straws 
about him; and equally of course (though this 
was a point upon which Gilbert had omitted to 
touch) he, as a penniless man, could not offer 
himself to a great heiress. He said no more 
until he and his brother reached home, where they 
were both astonished to find their father, who 
was addicted to early hours, still up. 

Sir Brian came out into the hall to meet them. 
His manner was nervous and absent; he paid 
little attention to Gilbert’s humorous description 
of the Greenwoods’ dinner party, and even when 
he was informed of the astounding circumstance 
that Buswell had been one of the guests, only 
ejaculated, “Is it possible!—is it possible!” in 
a sort of awe-struck whisper, instead of flying 
into a passion, as he might have been expected 
to do. By-and-by Brian said good-night, and re- 
tired to smoke a pipe before going to bed; and 
then the old gentleman took Gilbert by the arm, 
saying, hurriedly: “ I want to speak to you for a 
minute, please, Gilbert.” 

Often in after-times—oftener, indeed, than was 
pleasant to him—the memory of that scene re- 
turned to Gilbert’s mind: the great dark library, 
lighted only by the bedroom candle which his fa- 
ther carried in a somewhat tremulous hand; the 
curious, softened, eager expression on the old 
man’s face, which can only be described as a 
mixture of pride and humiliation ; his own inward 
impatience and half contempt, as he learned that 
his prediction had been verified, and that he had 
only been promoted to the position of heir-ap- 
parent to be immediately ousted from it. Sir 
Brian told the whole truth, not sparing himself. 
He confessed that his abandonment of his pur- 
pose, which had every appearance of weakness 
and indecision, had been caused by nothing more 
nor less than a parson’s sermon; he admitted 
that by reverting to former dispositions he would 
in all likelihood bring about the catastrophe 
which he had always dreaded. 

“ But,” he added, in conciusion, not without a 
touch of pathos, ‘‘ you see, Gilbert, I feel that I 
must take my chance—we must take our chance 
—of that. We can’t insure what we wish with- 
out doing an injustice; that’s the long and the 
short of it.” 

“T never supposed that you would persist in 
acting the Roman father,” Gilbert answered, 
with a slight laugh, and in a voice which he could 
not for the life of him keep from sounding harsh. 
“T told vou, as you may remember, that you would 
change your mind again before long.” 

Perhaps it was only natural that he should 
feel a little disappointed. No honest man would 
wish to be enriched by an act of injustice; but 
it is not disagreeable to inherit a landed estate; 
and who, on examining his heart, would be so 
hypocritically humble as to judge himself un- 
worthy of that pleasant destiny? Gilbert, ex- 
cusably enough, thought that he would make a 
very good Squire of Beckton, and he had also, a 
shade less excusably, come to believe that Brian 
would make a very bad one. A man who backs 
bills for casual acquaintances, who never knows 
how much money he has in his pocket, and does 
not care how much he may owe to his tradesmen, 
is possibly no great sinner; but surely he is a 
very great fool. It could not be denied that 
Brian had been something of a prodigal; and to 
those whose habits are orderly, and whose lives 
have been free from extravagance, the uncon- 
ditional pardon of the prodigal must always seem 
a rather imprudent, if a magnanimous, act. Our 
sympathies are all with the poor prodigal; we 
rejoice to think of his weleome by the father 
whom he still loved to the home which he had 
too hastily deserted, and we turn away with a 
fine disdain from the immaculate and ungracious 
brother, who choses to sulk outside all by himself, 
instead of taking part in the general feasting and 
joy. But perhaps that may be in some measure 
because we do not ourselves happen to be in the 
position of the immaculate brother. Gilbert was 
sensible enough to know that he had no real 
grievance, and to refrain from reproaching his 
father in set terms; but, remembering Brian’s 
misdeeds and his own conspicuous virtues, he did 
feel a good deal inclined to sulk. To this it may 
be added that he had fallen in love with pretty 
Kitty Greenwood (the one touch of rashness in 
an otherwise circumspect career), and that the 
prospect of calling her his own—which an hour 
ago had seemed near enough to be counted upon 
—had now once more become remote. 

But Sir Brian did not understand all this. In 
substituting the one son for the other he had 
meant neither to show favor nor to take ven- 
geance, but simply to do what was best in the in- 
terest of that fetich of his, the integrity of the 
Beckton property. Having recognized that the 
worship of his fetich could not be reconciled with 
the discharge of higher duties, he had bravely 
resolved to abandon it; and what preoccupied 
him just now was not pity for Gilbert, whom he 
saw no particular reason to pity, but shame at 
his own apparent inconsequence and half-heart- 
edness. 





“T acknowledge that you were right and that I 
was wrong,” he said, quite humbly. “I can only 
feel thankful that I have seen the wrong in time 
to repair it.” 

“Right and wrong are difficult things to de- 
fine,” observed Gilbert, and had to bite his tongue 
to keep himself from adding anything to that 
oracular dictum. 

Presently he yawned, remarked that it was 
past twelve o’clock, and wishing his futher good- 
night, went upstairs to bed. 

Sir Brian lingered for a few moments, then 
stealthily crossed the hall and took his way down 
one of the long dark corridors, a smile beginning 
to show itself about his mouth and eyes as he 
went. 

In that large house there were rooms enough 
and to spare for its three inmates. On the 
ground-floor an apartment of spacious dimensions 
had been assigned to Brian, and contained all his 
wordly goods, including the grand piano which 
he had caused to be transported thither from Ox- 
ford, This den of his was shut off from the rest 
of the house by double swing-doors, because Sir 
Brian disliked the smell of smoke, and also be- 
cause he was supposed—perhaps erroneously— 
to dislike the sound of music. Now as the old 
gentleman passed through the swing-doors, and 
the soft, fantastic cadences of a prelude by Cho- 
pin caught his ear, he stood still for a moment 
to listen; and though he sighed presently, that 
was not because the melody displeased him, but 
because he could not divest his mind of the idea 
that a musician and a country gentleman are two 
distinct beings, and that a man who attempts to 
be both at the same time must needs fall short 
of excellencg in one or other of his parts. He 
shook his head gently, sighed again, muttered, 
“Ah, well!” and went into the room without 
knocking. 

Brian stopped playing and started up from his 
music-stool. Such a visit at such an hour was so 
rare an event as to be portentous. 

“What is the matter ?” he asked. 

“ Nothing is the matter,” answered his father, 
quietly, “except that 1 have made a fool of my- 
self, and I couldn’t go to sleep without telling 
you so. I have no right to disinherit you, Brian, 
and I dare say I have just as little right to bind 
you down to conditions which you might not be 
able to observe. The upshot of it is that I must 
go back to London and alter my will again; but 
this will be the last time.” 

Brian was so astonished that he hardly took in 
the meaning of the announcement, and made no 
reply whatsoever. 

Presently his father continued: “ You may 
thank your friend Monckton for enlightening me. 
It was something he said in his sermon on Sun- 
day evening that set me thinking, and afterward 
we had a little talk together. He showed me, 
what I ought to have known without being told, 
that duty and expediency have very little to say 
to one another. He is a fine fellow, that—a very 
fine fellow. I thought so when I heard him 
preach, and I was sure of it when we had our in- 
terview. Not that he said much then.” 

“T think there were two of you at that inter- 
view,” said Brian, gently, finding his tongue. He 
knew his father a great deal better than his fa- 
ther knew him, and there was no danger of his 
underestimating the sacrifice which was being 
made for his sake. 

“Eh—two of us? Well, no, my boy, I can’t 
quite think that. I have undone—or, at least, I 
am about to undo—a great wrong. I don’t feel 
very proud of having committed it.” He paused 
for an instant, and then, with one of those quaint 
mental reversions which were common with him, 
exclaimed, “The property ought not to fall to 
pieces, all the same—no, it ought not to fall to 
pieces.” 

“Tt never shall, if I can help it!’ cried Brian, 
warmly. “Father, I don’t know what to say to 
you. You have every right to consider me a 
spendthrift, and I suppose that is what I have 
been, in a certain way, though I am not exactly 


what most people would call extravagant. Any- 
how, I am going to make a change now. I'll 


back no more bills as long as I live, and you may 
make your mind easy about the property. I 
would have engaged long ago not to sell any part 
of it, only for one thing, the prospect of my suc- 
ceeding you has always seemed to me to be so 
far away in the future; and then, again, I don’t 
quite agree with you about the matter. I can’t 
help feeling it a pity that you should be bothered 
and embarrassed when you might so easily get 
rid of bother and embarrassment. But we won't 
discuss that. You have been most generous to 
me, and the least I can do is to obey you. I 
promise you now that not a single acre of the 
estate shall ever be sold by me.” 

Sir Brian shook his head. “I won't take the 
promise, my boy. I have a strong opinion upon 
the subject, which you will hardly expect me to 
surrender; but I distinctly desire that you shall 
be free. Circumstances might arise under which 
it would be necessary for you to sell. All I ask 
is that you will bear in mind my wishes. It is 
right that they should weigh with you, and I be- 
lieve that they will weigh with you. I said as 
much to your brother when I still thought that 
he would be the heir. Now I believe we have 
said all that need be said, and it only remains for, 
me to go back to Potter and eat humble-pie. 
How that man will crow, to be sure! I don’t 
doubt that he means well, but really his imper- 
tinence is sometimes past all bearing. What my 
poor father would have done to old Mr. Dodder 
if he had permitted himself such liberties I can’t 
imagine; but times are changed. Even the law- 
yers nowadays seem to think that one man is as 
good as another. It’s flying clean in the face of 
Scripture, to my mind; but, for the matter of 
that, Radicalism is sure to lead to Atheism. 
Whatever you do, Brian, don’t become a Radical.” 

“TI think I am likely to-lead a very conserva- 
tive life,” answered Brian, laughing a little; “ but 





indeed I am not much of a politician, 
that to Gilbert.” 

“You can’t do better—you can’t do better; 
Gilbert is a sound Tory. Now I am going to 
bed.” He took a few steps toward the door, 
then suddenly wheeled round, and coming back, 
caught his son by the hand. “ Brian, my dear 
boy,” said he, “I thank God that I have been 
preserved from ruining you.” 

With that he quitted the room hastily, leaving 
Brian a good deal moved and surprised, and very 
resolute to show himself worthy in the sequel of 
so kind a father, 


I leave all 
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CHAPTER XII, 


UNDER THE CLIFF. 

ComManpers in the navy do not, as a rule, seek 
for coast-guard employment unless they are get- 
ting on in life, and have to face the imminence of 
that dread shelving process whereby the slow flow 
of promotion is kept moving; but it was owing 
neither to advanced years nor to fear of being 
superseded that that smart officer, Captain Mitch- 
ell, happened to be where he was in the year of 
grace with which this history deals. Long be- 
fore, when he had been a young lieutenant study- 
ing gunnery at Portsmouth, and Admiral Green- 
wood had been upon active service, and Kitty had 
been still in the school-room, he had made up his 
mind that if ever he could afford to marry, Kitty 
Greenwood, and no other, should be his wife. It 
was a bold determination, for his prospects of 
possessing means sufficient to maintain a family 
might at that time have been represented by a 
simple zero, nor could it be said that he received 
any encouragement from the youthful object of 
his affections. However, he was very sanguine 
by nature, and it is true that in those callow days 
of thoughtless merriment Miss Kitty made a great 
friend of him, and delighted in his society. She 
was grateful to him for taking so much notice of 
her; she admired his physical strength ; she par- 
ticipated in his somewhat uproarious notions of 
fun; and when cruel fate decreed that Admiral 
Greenwood should retire to a life of dignified lei- 
sure, and that Lieutenant Mitchell should proceed 
to the Persian Gulf for his country’s good, she 
gave him her photograph at parting, aud dropped 
a tear upon it. 

Thus it came to pass that for a matter of two 
years there was a happy man in the Persian Gulf, 
and very likely he was the only one within that 
torrid region of whom as much could be said. To 
be sure, it did not take a great deal to make him 
happy. He returned to his native shores to find 
that a benevolent uncle was dead, leaving him a 
fortune of a few hundreds a year; and when, al- 
most simultaneously with this news, he was given 
the refusal of an appointment which would in- 
volve his residence at Kingscliff, what could he 
do but jump at the offer and jump for joy, like 
the simpleton that he was ? 

His joy was short-lived. Alas! it is not with 
impunity that a lover can betake himself to the 
Persian Gulf, nor is there any known means of 
preventing time from moving on, or school-girls 
from developing into young ladies, during his ab- 
Poor Mitchell found his old playfellow 
as charming as ever, indeed, and vastly improved 
in respect of form and feature; but she had quite 
given up romping; she had adopted serious, though 
of course highly commendable, ideas about wo- 





sence, 


man’s mission, and she showed a very distinct 
dislike to being reminded of by-gone pranks. 
This was rather disheartening; but what was a 
thousandfold worse was that, among the many 
admirers who beset her, there was one for whom 
she displayed a predilection which was only too 
unmistakable. From the very first Mitchell per- 
ceived that there could be little hope for him so 
long as Gilbert Segrave remained in the field 
Of that popular young man he conceived an opin 
ion so low that he very wisely refrained from giv- 
ing utterance to it, and only evidenced his dislike 
and contempt in indirect fashions, which rather 
amused than annoyed his rival. If he did not 
propose to Miss Greenwood, it was because such 
a proceeding would have been entirely superflu- 
ous. She (and, for that matter, the whole neigh- 
borhood) was perfectly well acquainted with his 
sentiments, and he judged it better to await events 
patiently than to court rejection, The principal 
event which he awaited was nothing less than 
the disgrace and discomfiture of Gilbert Segrave. 
Upon grounds which would hardly have borne 
examination he had decided that Gilbert was “a 
bad lot,” and, with a fine faith in eternal justice, 
he took it for granted that any one who could be 
so described must eventually show himself in his 
true colors, and meet with his deserts. 

Meanwhile he was thankful if he could obtain 
an occasional half-hour with Kitty when Gilbert 
was not present, and all the more thankful for 
such brief intervals of happiness because their 
occurrence was of the utmost rarity. It was he 
who, when Miss Greenwood at last consented to 
fulfil an oft-deferred engagement, and allow him 
to take her out for a sail in his twenty-ton cutter, 
the Zephyr, had proposed that they should make 
the bathing cove at Beckton their goal—a most 
wily suggestion, since it not only insured the sup- 
port of the enemy (without which no suggestion 
would have had a chance of success), but render- 
ed it almost imperative upon the enemy that he 
should await the party on shore with luncheon, 
instead of accompanying them on their short 
cruise, 

Miss Huntley and Miss Joy having consented 
to take part in the expedition, Admiral and Mrs. 
Greenwood promptly cried off from it. They said 
that Miss Joy would be a sufficient chaperon for 
their daughter, and added, with some plausibility, 
that it was a great deal too late in the year for 
old people to eat their meals out-of-doors and 
loiter about in the shade, 

Ilowever, the day, when it came, proved to be 

(Continued on page 259, Supplement.) 
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HAND-KNIT UNDER-VESTS. 


THERE is nothing more convenient for “ pick-up work” 
[ than a piece of knitting or crocheting, and the results of 
stitches taken in Jeisure moments make very desirable addi- 
tions to the worker’s wardrobe. Many articles very desirable 
to have may be indulged in by the owner of a contracted 
purse if she can make them herself, when similar articles at 
the shop would be so expensive as to be quite beyond reach. 
And the home-made articles often have, besides, quality, neat- 
ness of fit, and fineness of finish in their favor over the 
boughten ones, even when the latter are warranted “ hand- 
made " 

Only a few weeks ago a caller was much surprised to hear 
a friend of ours, whose income did not exceed her own, ac- 
knowledge that she always wore hand-knit under-vests in 
winter, and showed her surprise by remarking that while 
she had always admired them, théy were so high-priced that 
she felt she could not afford them, for if she indulged in 
them she would have to forego some more important de- 
mand on her purse. 

A—— did not take the trouble to explain that hand-knit 
under-vests can be made by any one who understands plain 
knitting, and has a reasonably clear idea of widening and 
narrowing; but such is the fact. As for cost, using the best 
Saxony yarn, and finishing neck and sleeves with silk, the ex- 
pense of the knit vest, not counting the work, is less than 
the price of an ordinarily nice quality of merino vest. Me- 
rino vests cannot be bought at less than one dollar apiece, 









Fig. 4.—Sattor Frock ror Girt 
rrom 7 TO 12 YEARS OLD 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 

Cut Pattern, No. 3946: Price, 25 Cents, 
For pattern and description sve Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, Figs. 41-51. 


and at that price are not 
all wool, perfect as to 
shape, nor regular made, 
aud are without trimming 
uround neck or sleeves. 

Saxony yarn, four- 
threaded, costs twenty 
cents a skein; fourskeins 
are required for a vest of 
a size equal to No, 32 
in merino vests, and one 
spool of knitting silk will 
finish four vests, mak- 
ing cost of material a 
trifle over eighty cents 
W hen the 
varn is bought by the 
pound instead of .single 
skein, the cost is consid- 
erably less. And the 
same ia the case with the 
pretty knit and crocheted 
under-skirts, and the 
warm, serviceable knit 
they can be 
made at half what it costs 
to buy therm at Ure shops 

The fashioning of soft 
wools into dainty and use- 
ful garments is pleasant 
and fascinating work, and 
is so nearly no work at 
all that one picks them 
up and does a row or two 
when one would think it 
too warm or too cold, too 
late or too early, to do 
anything else. By com- 
mencing work early in 
the spring, aud keeping it 
around where it may be 
easily caught up, even a 
slow knitter may have a 
good supply of hand- 
made garments ready be- 
fore the cool d iys of the 
following fall announce 
the approach of the time 
to don them. 

Rubber needles are far 
more pleasant to knit 
with than bone, wood, or 
steel, as they yield to the 
hand. When white wool 
is used, the contrast with 
the black needles enables 
one to do plain work in 
an imperfect light with 
no strain to the eyesight. 
Short needles are more 
convenient to knit with 
than long ones, but if 


for each vest 
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Youne Lapy’s Woot Costume. 
Back.—[For Front, see Page 261.] 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 1.—Coat ror Boy From 4 To 8 


Cut Pattern, No. 8945: Price, 20 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Snp- 
plement, No. L, Figs. 1-8. 


Homespun Dress.—Bacx.—[For 


Front, see Front Page.] 


Cut Pattern, No. 3940: Basque and 
Trimmed Skirt, 25 Cents each. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Coat ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
Back anD Front. 
For pattern and description see Supp!., No. VIII, Figs. 52-59. 





Fig. 2.—Saitor Frock ror Girt From 7 To 12 
Years o.p.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3946: Price, 25 Centa. 
for pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII, 
: 1-51 
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Woo. Costumk with PasSEMENTERIE, 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 261.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3942: Basque and Trimmed 
Skirt, 25 Cents cach. 

For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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* fully elastic, and cling like a jersey. 


Srriprp anp Prats Woot Costrme. 
Back.—{ For Front, see Front Page.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3941: Basque and 
Trimmed Skirt, 25 Cents each. 


meut, No. VI., Figs. 29-40. 


Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt rrom 4 70 8 Years ends. 
oLp.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 5.} 
Cut Pattern, No. 3947: Price, 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, 
IV., Figs. 20-27. 


only long ones are to be had, one pair can be made into four 
needles of a length sufficient for any ordinary knitting by 
cutting each needle in two, placing a tiny ball of sealing-wax 
on the heads of the pointed pieces, and making points on the 
pieces provided with heads. Smooth, fine points can easily 
be made by sharpening the ends with a knife and rubbing 
down smooth with a bit of sand-paper and pumice-stone. 

Under-vests made by the following directions are delight- 
They will fit any 
person who wears a No. 30 or 32 merino vest. Rubber 
needles measuring three-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
three-threaded Saxony yarn are used. The casting on and 
binding off must always be done very loosely, as it is impor- 
tant that the edge may stretch as much as any part of the 
knitting. For this reason stitches put on with one thread 
are better than those knit on with two threads. They are 
more difficult to knit off, but it is a little extra time well 
spent when long wear and neatness of appearance are cared 
for. 

With the needle and end of the yarn held in the right 
hand, take hold of the yarn with the last three fingers of the 
left hand, leaving the thumb and first finger free. Turn the 
thumb under the yarn as held stretched between the two 
hands, lift this half-loop off with the first finger, taking it 
from the front, then off the first finger with the needle, put- 
ting the needle at the back of the loop and giving it another 
twist. Leave fully a quarter of an inch space between the 








hig. 5.—Frock ror Girt rrom 
4 to 8 Years ovp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 8947: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. IV., Figs. 20-27. 


stitches as they are cast 
on the needle. Cast on 
one hundred - stitches. 
Knit back and forth, rib- 
bing, two stitches plain, 
then two purled, alter- 
nately, for three hundred 
rows, Which will bring it 
to the lowest part of the 
neck at the back. Take 
off all the stitches on to 
a thread excepting forty, 
knit these, narrowing ev- 
ery row on the side next 
to the stitches lifted off, 
until but twenty - six 
stitches are left. Knit 
two rows without narrow- 
ing, then begin to widen 
for the front. Do this 
by casting on one stitch 
every time you reach the 
end of the needle, knitting 
toward the middle of the 
front. This widens one 
stitch every other round. 
Knit thus until there are 
forty-four stitches on the 
needle, then widen two 
stitches at the end of ev- 
ery other row three times. 
The next and last time of 
widening cast on four 
stitches, then knit fifty 
rows, and take off on a 
thread. Take up on the 
needle the stitches at the 
back of the neck, previ- 
ously taken off on thread, 
ited beginning at the outside 
edge. Tie the yarn intu 
the work, and commence 
knitting by casting off 
twenty stitches; this 
leaves ten ribs in the cen- 
tre of the back of the 
neck. Narrow off the 
back and widen the front 
of the second side exact- 
ly the same as the first. 
Then take all the stitches 
on to one needle, and knit 
the rest of front in on 
piece until it is as long as 
the back, measuring from 
the point on the shoulders 
where the narrowing 
If a longer vent is 
desired, more than fifty 
rows may be knit before 
joining the two halves of 
the front. The front is 
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eight stitches wider 
than the back. 

For the sleeves 
cast on forty-eight 
stitches,and knitone 
row plain and one 
purled for fifty-six 
rows, then with me- 
dium-sized steel nee- 
dles knitthreeinches 
for the wrist, ribbing 
the same as body 
ofvest. This makes 
the wrist draw close- 
ly tothe arm, Cast 
off very loosely. In 
casting off, when an 
edge that will not stretch is re 


quired, knit the stitch to be 


lifted over twice, that is, knit it 
off of left needle, then after the 
back stitch on right needle is 
lifted over it, knit it again be- 
fore knitting off the next stitel 
from left needle. This makes 
a strong elastic edge. 

For the gusset cast on twen- 
ty-eight stitches, and knit an ex 
act square. Commencing at 
the wrist, with a thread of yarn 
run up the sleeve in an over- 
hand seam to the length of one 
side of the gusset from the top 
then sew in the gusset, Fold 
the body of the vest together, 
measure the width of top of 
sleeve, including gusset, for an 
armhole, and sew up the re- 
maining length. Next sew in 
the sleeve, holding it easy, but 
not fulling it. 

Finish the lower edge of vest 
with a shallow crocheted sca! 
lop. To finish the neck, cro 
chet one row open enongh to 
run aribbon through, and above 
that work ascallop, making one 
chain stitch between each of th 
long stitches forming the scal 
lop; edge the scallops with silk 
picots by making a chain of fins 
stitches, catching them dow. 
with a single stitch in each 
chain stitch in scallop. Work 
the scalloped edge down each 
side of vent and around wrists 
Use a medium-sized crochet 


wii 
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UntrimMED Sprinc aNnp Scmmer Hats.—f{For description see Supplement.] 


needle for the wool, and a 
much finer one for the silk. 

Run a narrow ribbon through 
the open row, with ends long 
enough to tie in front, and sew 
ribbons on each side of vent a 
few inches below neck. 

The above pattern may be 
varied by knitting plain the 
lower part of vest to an inch 
below waist line, then ribbing 
for three inches, and finishing 
with plain knitting; or the part 
above the ribbing may be knit 
in some fancy pattern to simu- 
late an open-work yoke. Color 
may be added in the scallops 
if liked, and colored ribbons 
used. 

A lighter-weight vest is made 
by using two-threaded Saxony 
and the same size needles 
These are useful for early 
spring and fall wear, and for 
cool days during the summer. 
They may be left sleeveless, 
the armholes simply finished 
by a scallop. 


LENTEN DISHES. 
URRIED EGGS.—For this 


dish the eggs must be 
boiled hard and cut in halves, 
the shells’ being, of course, 
removed. A good curry sauce, 
made after the proper Indian 
fashion, should have been pre- 
viously prepared and then 
heated up again, the eggs, 
while still hot from the boil- 
ing, being placed with the 
halves upright on a hot dish, 
and the curry poured around, 
but not over them. Garnish 
the dish with nicely browned 
rice croquettes, and send plain 
boiled rice to table with it, but 
always in a separate dish. 

The croquettes spoken of in 
this instance are merely plain 
boiled rice mashed up smooth, 
made into little balls, and fried 
a light brown color. 

Seed Buns.—Beat eight 
ounces of butter to a cream, 
and add to it two well-beaten 
eggs. Have ready a light quart 
of flour, a teacupful of sugar, 


em well into the 
butter. Beat the 
batter for a full 
hali-hour, and then 
add a winegiass of 
wine. Bake in tin 
patty-pans, in a 
moderately quick 


oven, 
Rice Soup.--Pick 
over carefully six 


ounces of best Car 
olina rice, wash it 
through three wa- 
ters, blanch it in 
boiling water, and 
then drain it in a 
colander. Put 
quart of sweet milk into a 
saucepan and set it over the 
fire, throwing into it the rice 
Let it boil for ten minutes, 
and afterward simmer until 
the rice is perfec tly tender 
Season with salt and white 
pepper, and add a small cup 
ful of cream just before 
serving. Serve bits of toast 
not fried in the bottom 
the tureen in which 
dished. 

Good Friday B 
Weigh two pounds of fl 
and make a sponge of hal 
it with a gill of yeast and ; 
half-pint of warmed milk 
Cover up this sponge, and 
when it is well risen add a 
half-pound of sugar, a quat 
ter of a pound of butter, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a grated 
nutmeg, and the remaind 
of the flour, with enouch 
warmed milk to make it into 
a soft dough. Let it rise a1 
hour, then work it out int 
cakes or buns. Place them 
on a buttered tin to tise, a! 
bake them in a brisk ove: 
for about ten minutes. Whict 
nearly done brush them ov 
with milk and sugar mixed 
with powdered cinnamon 
If the flavor of coriande: 
seeus 18 liked, add an ouncs 
of them at the same time 
with the nutmeg, 
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half of a grated nutmeg, a tea- 


Woot Costume witn Passementeris.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 260. | spoonful of sifted ginger, and a Youne Lapy’s Woot Costcme.—Front. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3942 : Basque and Trimmed Skirt, 25 Cents each. large tablespoonful of caraway [For Back, see Page 260.] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. seeds, and after mixing work 


For description see Supplement. 
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A DEEP MYSTERY. 

Wuerrver you are located you should write to 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and receive free, full 
information about work that you can do and live at 
home, making thereby from $5 to $25 and upwards 
daily. Some have made over $50 in a day. All is 


new. Hallett & Co, will start you. Capital not 
needed. Either sex. All ages. No class of working 
people have ever made money so fast heretofore, 


Comfortable fortunes await every worker. All this 
seems a deep mystery to you, reader, but send along 
i yur address and it will be cleared up and proved. 
Setter not delay; now is the time.—[Adbv.]} 





A SWEET DISPOSITION. 
Cuutivare it by frequent use of Rieger's Crystal 
Soap. And surround yourself with the sweet odor of 
the garden by procuring his Extract 1541.—[ Adv.) 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—{Adv.} 





Lantes stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, —{ Adv.} 





AD VERTISEM HN'L'S 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powpex ©o., , 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


1784. 1886. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ities 
Ixmbroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skei ns or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Leuis, San Francisco. 





C. P. a la Siréne 


PARISIAN 
CORSETS. 


Sold exclusively by 
the Bon Marcut 
in Paris. For sale 
here, by the leading 
Retail Houses. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C0., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments withont ripping. Send for Circular and 


Price-liet. 
E. W. PECK & CO., 
No. 927 Broadway 


(Bet. 21st and 22d Sts.), 
New York. 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
that will Positively not Stain 
the Feet or U ae 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Throucnour Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is prtrartet the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfuous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised TOLEAM 4s ft stuffs can accomplish. A 
Mme. J 48 East 20th St, New York. 



































GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocva. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE CENUINE 


Souui Horr’s Mat Exteact, 


TONIC and NUTRIE NT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 

MOTHERS a and LUNG troubles. 


eg the 

JOHANN ore AND MORITZ Siewen 

on the neck of every bottle. 

EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THR U. 8. 


New York Depot, #1 Barclay St. 
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“QPPOSITION ONLY MAKES THIS CAT GROW, 





h VERY BIG CAT: 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. 


PART, 1 contains 192 large pages of STAMPING 
PATTERNS, showing about 5000 of the newest de- 
signs, many of which are original with us. 


PART 2 contains illustrated instructions for Ken- 
sington Painting, "> Painting, Lava Work, Tapes- 
try Painting, Drawn Work, Honiton and Point Lace 
Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue- 
Flower Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alliance Em- 
broidery, etc., etc., with numerous engravings, show- 
ing all that is ne west and best in Fancy Work and 
Novelties in Decoration. 


Price of either of these books, 25 cts. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


In ordering please mention whether Part 
1 or Part 2 is wanted, or enclose 50 cents 
for both. 





Manly Purity and Beauty. 


No tongue nor pen can do justice to the esteem in 
which the Corioura Remepizs are held by the 


thousands upon thousands whose lives have been | 


made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Cutiourga, the great Skin Cure, and Curiouna 
Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Curioura Resoivent, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 





James E. Richardson, Custom -House, New Or- 
leans, op oath, says: “In 1870 Scrofula Ulcers 
broke out on my body until I was a mass of cor- 
ruption. Everything known to the medical faculty 
was tried in vain. I became a mere wreck. At 
times could not lift my hands to my head, could 
not turn in bed; was in constant pain, and looked 
upon life as a curse. No relief or cure in ten 
years. In 1880 I heard of the Curioura Remepizs, 
used them, and was perfectly cured.” 

Sworn to before U.S. Com. J. D. Crawrorp. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
Deve anv Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

s@~ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 





I gratefully acknowledge a cure of Eczema, or 
Salt Rheum, on head, neck, face, arms, and legs 
for seventeen years; not able to walk, except on 
hands and knees, for one year; not able to help 
myself for eight years. Tried hundreds of reme- 
dies; doctors pronounced my case hopeless; per- 
manently cured by the Cutioura Remepigs, 

WILL McDONALD, 
2542 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Through the medium of one of your books, 
received through Mr. Frank T. Wray, druggist, 
Apollo, Pa., I became acquainted with your Curti- 
oora Remepixs, and take this opportunity to tes- 
tify to you that their use has permanently cured 
me of one of the worst cases of blood poisoning, in 
connection with erysipelas, that I have ever seen, 
and this after having been pronounced incurable by 
some of the best physicians in our county. I take 
great pleasure in forwarding to you this testimo- 
nial, unsolicited as it is by you, in order that others 
suffering from similar maladies may be encouraged 
to give your Cotroura Remepies a trial. 

P. 8S. WHITLINGER, Leechburg, Pa. 
Reference: Franx T. Wray, Druggist, 
Apollo, Pa. 

Cortoura Remepres are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood aes, 








PIM": LES, Vashhente, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by Curiocura Mepioatev Soar. 


Soft, white, and free from chaps, by 
using Curiouna Mevioatep Soap. 


HAND 
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CORS ETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 











TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 
MON PL AISIR School for Young Ladies ofiers 
thorough training in essential 

studies, with superior advantages in French, German, 
Painting, and Music; a beautiful and healthy location, 
‘ood board, moderate charges. For circulars apply to 

| ao VICTOR BEGUIN, Mon Pilaisir, St. Legier, near 


Vevey, Lac Geneve, Switzerland. For references, ad- 
dress L. R., P. 0. Box 8881, N. Y. City. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Err s’sS 


GQRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


. An | anemployed ' perse 

of either sex, in own locality, a4 

the suc wer business of on old 
frm; Hberal stated References 
exchanged. AM. MFG. bust M 14 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


DYSPEPSIA eg Ne at 
years Tax C ee to any address, 





= ART Work. 


rt Intercha the ly practical art work 
ublished, makes’ the followin’ 

CIAL OFFERS, dna £ BRIEF PERIOD. 
po Nk be sent w 


ONE DOLLAR 


we will send you at once Three (8) Colored Plates and 
Six (6) Issues of The Art Eo pall of instruc 
tion in Embroidery, Painting, Sarv ing, Brew iammering, 
ete. Also Six (6) large pattern B supp ments, full wor 
ing The three colored plat 

Onde of te Seecinnaings Rones, (red) 

inches x 14 inches.) * 
“ Afternoon Tea,” Figure Study 
by Percy floran (sine 13% in. x — 

Study of Snowballs (size 1314 x10 in. 

Or if this advertisement be sent with 


$1.85 


oy da eighty-five cts. more, we will send you Seven (7) 
olore Plates and | Se een (15) issues of THE ART 
INTER Ha also Fifteen (15) large pattern supple- 
ments for embroide Ty, carving or other art work, full 
working size. The seven colored plates are as follows— 
Decorative Panel ‘‘ Birds and Blossoms,” 
very large (size 29x12l4 in.) 
ear = 5 Peasant Girl 
(20x14 in.) by T. de Thulstrup, 
Study of Yellow Roses (14x11 in.) 
Study of Grapes (13x10 in.) 
e Taher Girl,” Figure Study 
by W. Satterlee (13x10 in.) 
“Marine View,” by E. Moran, 
(size 20 inches x 14 inches,) and 
Study of Dogwood (2 in x 14 in.) 

THE Ane persed HANGE costs oaly 8.00 a year and 
giv res r 18 colored Some co and 26 numbers. 
RAMP I. E SOPY, —_ es ome colored plate, 20e, 
trated catalogue F 
we. WHITLOCK, Pub., 

39 W. 22d St. N. Y. 


e A 
Jounal 


Mertion this paper. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED: 
THE 


CORSET. 





{Phccry Makes < 

sted to the form, and can be 
loosened or ti ened without removal from the person 
Conforms itself readily to large ry and busts; is re 
cor mended by hy sicians. Price in Satteen $1. 50 each 
Coutil, one. Agents wanted to pA to whom liberal 
discount will be made. Acces 

E. 8S. SMITH. Brrwinenam, Conn. 


Sith’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue. 
FREE to all sppticants desiring choice 
selections of Flower, Vegetable, Field, 
Bird Seed , &c., true to 

best quality. Implements and every- 
thing for the Garden or Greenhouse, 
at — aay Give usa trial order. 

MITH, Sexpemaw, 

1018 Market Street, Philadelphia, Ps 


better fit. Is cu 








What Dressmakers Have Always Wanted 


*¢ An Improvement on The Tailor’s Square.” 
Patented 1879-1885. 
“1885-1886. 
Beware of Tin and “ 
Pasteboard Imitations. 












sHow ; THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKERS. 
This Machine drafts, directly on the lining, all ladies’ 
garments PrRFEOTLY, from Actual Measure, in one 
fifth the usual time. Every ambitious dressmaker must 
adopt it sooner or later. The antiquated squares and 
charts that have wasted your valuable time and worried 
you and your customers so long must go. You may 
test this wonderful labor-saving invention this season 
at your own home for 30 days Free of Charge. 
After 30 days’ trial, if not worth Ten Times our asking 
price, then return it. Send now for Valuable Il- 
lustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. Free. 

The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine (o., 
6 West 14th St., New York City. 


hair falling, and is sure to please, 
5c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


HINDERCORNS. 


rae aif cata Enearea comfort to tho fect., Never tails 
all pain. a comfo e fee ever 3 
oy trainee t Druggists. Liscos & Co., N. ¥. 








liao QUICK BLOOMING, BRIGHT FLOW ERS. 
Prepared Charcoal sweetens the soil, and makes 
Quick Toowing and Bright Flowers. A sample halt- 
pound package sent by mail on receipt of 10c. in money 
or stamps. James F. Woop & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


SHOPPING In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c.,without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 

address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "siti 


MRS. HELEN 
DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 


HOPPING of every hag tad promot attended to. 
§ Best references. Miss 66th St.,N.Y. 
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UPHOLSTERY. 


Special notice to Housekeepers and Hotel Propri- 
etors. The greatest sale of Upholstery Goods on 
record. No such value ever offered before. 50 % less 
than regular prices, 

105 pairs TURCOMAN CURTAINS, elegant 
rich Dados, body of Curtains in Maroon, Vlive, Old 
Gold, Blue, and Red, worth $15.00 per pair... $9.35 

75 pairs elegant CHENILLE PORTIERE 
CURTAINS, two yards wide, in choice designs, 
adapted for drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, libraries, 
&c., worth $20.00 per pair..........-eeeeee $13.85 

676 yards FLAX VELOURS, 50 inch, in Gold, 
Crimson, Peacock Blue, Olive, Dark Blue, Maroon, 
Steel Blue, and Copper, for Curtains or Furnitare 
Coverings, worth $2.50........... Cbe6especee $1.98 


147 pairs fine LACE CURTAINS, in Brussels 
lace effects, very choice goods, 334 yards long, Ecru 
and White, worth $5.00 per window......... $3.98 


300 SMEWRNA RUGS, in new designs and col- 
orings, 30 x 60 size, best quality, worth $4.50..82.78 


Mail orders promptly and thoroughly executed. 
Names should be sent at once for Spring Catalogue. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS.., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST & CO. 











The New Spring Styles for 
BOYS AND GIRLS now 
ready. 


We can serve you satisfactorily by mail. 





9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORAL!NE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


Make 
Specialty 


OF 





4,817 


E &2, : 
Sew vane’ Ladies’ 
FINE GOWNS, WRAPS, HABITS, COR- 
SETS, &e. 


TO ORDER at Short Notice. 








Mr. J. T. Groves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Herald, says: “8. 8. 8. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matism of three years’ standing.” 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with inflammatory rheumatisin, 
$16 worth of 8. 8 8. cured me completely.” 

Mrs. C. A. Baily, of 174 Blackstone St., Boston, 
Mass., says: “8, 8, S. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after being given up to die by physicians. 

Mr. L. T. Clark, of 345 West 12th St., N. Y. City, 
says: ‘*S. S. 8, cured me of lung trouble which every- 
body called consumption.” 

Books on “Contagious Blood Poison” and on 
* Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

For sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. C. 


TOKOLOGY Complete LADIES GUIDE 
> ~.Sywthe Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 
e ver st k for NTS, Sample pages free. 
Cloth, $2.00; Morocco, age Mi frany run cb nisuse 
By return mail. Full Description 

Moody’s New Tailor System of Dress 

Outsting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati. 0. 
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Have purchased the entire stock of a leading Im- 
porter about to retire from Business, at a reduc- 
tion of from 20 to 30 per cent. on cost of 
importation, consisting of the very best makes of 
LYONS BLACK SILKS, SURAHS, 
and SATIN MERVEILLEUS, etc., which 
they will offer at a proportionate reduction. 

An exceptional opportunity will thus be offered 
to our customers to procure THOROUGHLY 
RELIABLE SILKS AT VERY LOW 
PRICES, as follows. & 
54 pieces heavy black Gros-Grain Silks... 

Regular price, $1.25. 
35 pieces heavy black Gros-Grain Silks.. 1.24 
Regular price, $1.65. 


98c. 





30 preces heavy black Gros-Grain Silks... 153 
Regular price, $2.00. 

45 pieces black pure Silk Surah......... 69c. 
Regular price, 85c. 

36 pieces black pure Silk Surah......... 79c. 
Regular price, $1.00. 

28 pieces black pure Silk Surah 98c. 
Regular price, $1.25. 

20 pieces black pure Bib Farah cic incense . 428 
Regular price, $1.65. 

24 pieces black Satin Rhadames......... 89c. 
Regular price, $1.15. 

23 pieces black Satin Rhadames..... ... 1.24 
Regular price, $1.75. 

18 pieces black Satin Rhadames......... 1.49 


Regular price, $2.00. 

15 pieces black Silks, Surah, and Satin Mer- 
veilleux, of the celebrated make of Bellon, 
Tapessier, &c., ranging from $1.75 to $2.75 
per yard, guaranteed to he Sully 30 per cent. 
below regular prices. 

Our celebrated PASHION CATALOGUE 
Sor Spring and Summer will be mailed free of 
charge to those not within easy reach of the city. 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 





Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 









PRESERVING © 
CORSET. 


CAUTION —Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the ORIGI- 
NAL COILED W 
SPRING ELASTIC Sgc- 
TION CORSET and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. . 

For sale by Dr¥ Goops DRALERS, or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HFALTH PRESERVING, §1.15‘ 
ENGLISH SATTERN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, 85c. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


- Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


LADIE 9 logue of Ladies’ Underwear. Corsets. 


Hosiery, &c. Containing full directions how to order 
goods through our mail order department. 
MAHLER BROS., 505 & 507 6th Ave., New York. 


CATARRH Cured. Sample treatment FREE 


S. Lauderbach & Co., Newark, N.J. 





IF you are economically inclined, 
write for our illustrated Spring Cata- 
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You Dirty Boy! 


PEARS’ SOAP—the Great English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout the 
United States and in all other parts of the world, and its praises are heard and 


echoed everywhere. 











DamelSons | NEW BARGAI 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 


SASH RIBBONS. 


VERY EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS. 
1500 PIECES. 
The entire production in this line of the leading 
manufacturer of St, Etienne, France. 
They are 9 inches wide, plain colors and very 
choice shades, Cream, Black, Light Blue, Cardinal, 
2 shades, Navy, Brown, de. 


The Sash is a rich Gros Grain ground, with 


four genuine cut Velvet vertical stripes with hand- 


some fancy picot edge, forming a very elegant 
Sash, 
$1.35 per yard ; we retail them at 65e. yard. 

700 pieces of 9-inch rich, pure silk, imported 
Movre Sash, in all the leading shades, 98¢c. yard. 
We cannot duplicate them for less than $1.45. 





BROADWAY & EIGHTH St., N.Y. 
NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON-HOLES! 
Fv = 6.00 

AX lo \af “GS Make a Perfect Button-Hole 
{a in Ten Seconds. 
lees ——— ANYBODY CAN UsE It. 
the “BLODGET?T” AUTOMATIC BUTTON-HOLE 
ATTACHMENT. Send for descriptive circular and 
eam ee Oe bs to all Sewing Machines. 
















ting Caf- 


ue Of See 

<a oJ *SEND FOR IT- 

WHY NOT BUY AT FIRST HANDS ? 

R-H- ALLEN ComPANY SEEDS SENT 

189-191 WATER ST.NY.| everywhere by mail. 
WANTED sésiceis 
885 10850 

for our business in her vicin- 

ity. Oey a house. References exchan 


ouce. GAY M'F'G OO., 14 Barclay sircet,. 





dress at 


N.Y. 


KE BROS. MFG. CO., 165 Lake St., Chicago. 


The net import cost on these ribbons was | 








NEW BARGAINS. 


23-inch, “ 85e. and $1.00. 
Extra Weight, $1.25 and $1.35. 

The best value in Black Silk Surahs to be found in 
the market. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH ALL-WOOL MELANGE, HAIR- 
LINE AND CHECK CHEVIOTS at 50¢c., cheap at 
65c. 

40-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL RHADAMES AND 
SEBASTOPOLS at 79e., good value at $1.00. 

40-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL GRENADINES (new 
weaves) at 75c, and $1.00, worth $1.00 and 





New Spring and Summer Catalogue 
(in press) mailed on application. 


Le Boutillier - a 
street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


Fas. Pearsall &Co’s 


Filo-Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 








unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FILOSELLE. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores throug h- 
out America and Canida. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 
N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
‘UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abound. 


azn “PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
to size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 

osmetics &c., 









> 2 . where Send to 
e ust’d Price-L sts 
£.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music HalljCbicago 
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WEAK ON THAT ‘POINT. 
“CUR'US "BOUT ME, MAC—I CAN ’MEMBAH DE MOs’ IN- 


SIGNIF CANT TING DAT EBER HAPPENED SINCE | WAH TWO 
YEAH OLE. F'RINSTANCE —” 

“*] SAY, PONE, DOES YO" 'MEMBAH ANYTING "BOUT DAT 
HA'F DOLLAH YO BORR’D OB ME LAS’ YEAH?” 


FACETIZ&. 
NO NEED OF ECONOMY. 

“ Waar a perfect lady that Mrs. Cobwigger is!” re- 
marked the grocer. “She comes in and leaves a big 
order every day, and never asks the price of anything.” 

**No wonder she never 
tronbles herself about the 


HE PREFERRED QUARTZ TO PINTS. 


Mine Boosren. ‘‘I tell you, it's one of the biggest 
mines in Nevada. I'm sure that you will invest after 
I've shown you a few p’ints.” 

Cautious OLp Granger, “I'd sooner see some of 
the quartz,” 





fair, I suppose. 
the agricultural society. 


down for the biggest hog in the county.” 


aie, ;—— 








AT THE RESTAURANT. 


WAITER: “I BEG PARDON, Mr. BROWN, BUT YOU DON'T ORDER SUCH DINNERS AS YOUK BOYS.” 
MR. BROWN. “Umpu! " 


MY FATHER ISN'T AS RICH AS THEIRS 


COMPETING FOR A PRIZE. 


“ You will want to enter something for the county 
Mr. Hayseed ?” said the chairman of 


SHORT IN MATERIAL. 
Lavra. “ Papa, isn’t my new dress just too lovely 
for anything ?’ 
Para. “ Yes,dear. Was the goods very expensive ?” 
Laura. “ Why, no, papa. I am delighted over the 
colors and the perfect fit, What makes you think the 
material was expensive 7” 
Para. ‘“Becanse you 


* Waal, yes,” replied Mr. Lp ape ; “you kin put me 





price,” returned Mrs. Pug- 
wash. 

“And why not?” asked 
the grocer, slightly puz- 
zled. “Is she so rich ?” 

“No,” was the sapient 
reply; “but she never in- 
tends to pay.” 


quasneneipjansaiape 

The only people who 
\eep diaries for any length 
of time are those who keep 
them for sale. 


eae: <SL 
A POLITE LITTLE BOY. 

Bobby was at a neigh- 
ber'’s, and in response to a 
riece Of bread and butter 
vad politely said “ Thank 
you.” 

“That's right, Bobby,” 
said the lady; “I like to 
hear little boyssay ‘ Thank 


you.’” 











* Yes, ma told me I must 
say that if you gave me 
anything to eat, even if it 
wasn’t nothing but bread 
an’ butter; but if you want 
to hear me say it again 
yaere either got to put jam on it or give me some 
cake.” 


NOSE. EYEs AND NOSE, 


HE WANTED MORE. 
Oup Parry (in restaurant). “’Bout ten year ago, 
a oa 
“Why, mamma !” said little Mary, looking up from 
u Catalogue of the Stewart collection where there was 
« picture of the “Greek Slave,” “did people really 
ever dress like that ?” [A fact. 
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MIND-READING AND POCKET-BOOKS. 
LADY. “Here. vou! Taieves! Murper! PickpocketTs! PoLice!” 
MIND-READER. “Bee PARDON, MUM: HAD A BET WITH A FRIEND THAT I COULD 
DISCOVER THE WHEREABOUTS OF A HIDDEN POCKET-BOOK, AND MY MIND PLACED IT IN 
THIS LOCALITY. Exctsr we; I THOUGHT I BAD STRUCK A MEAL BAG IN A FEED 
STORE.” 





WEE SPOT’S WELCOME TO HIS MASTER. 


waiter, I was in here and got a piece of steak that was | wedding~lay had been set, “can you—er—do you 
us vood as enny I ever eat.”- E 
Warren. “ Yes, sah.” 
Ov Panty. “Now you kin bring me another one 
jest like it, only don't have it quite so well done.” 





just watch me as 
















bought so little of it.” 


patieeesidibirimnien 
NO USE FOR IT. 
“The only possible ob- 
jection that can be found 
with the house,” said the 
landlord, after showing all 
the apartmenta, “ is the ab- 
sence of a bath-room,” 
“That doesn’t make any 
difference at ali,’’ replied 
the would-be tenant; “* we 
are anarchists.” 
———_= 


AN APOLOGY SUPER- 
FLUOUS. 


“T often tell my _hus- 
band,” smiled Mrs. Jones 
to Dumley, whom Jones 
brought home unex pected- 
ly to dinner, “that if he 
will bring gentlemen to 
dinner without letting me 
know a little beforehand, 
he must not be disappoint- 
ed if everything isn’t just 
as it should be.” 

“Oh, I beg of you, my 
dear madam, not to think 
of apologizing,” responded Dumiey, with profuse po- 
liteness; ‘I have eaten worse dinners than this, I as- 
sure you, and,” he added, “ I’ve eaten some pretty poor 


dinners too.” n 





EYES, NOSE, AND MOUTH, CONFUSION, 


AN EXPERT SWEEPER. 
* Dearest,” said a fond but practical lover, after the 


know how tosweep? 

“ Sweep ?” repeated the girl, with a proud glitter in 
hereye. * Atthe party to-morrow night, George dear, 
sweep into the room!” 


“Mamma,” said a little boy, “I wish you would 
show me again the stars that make O'Brien.” 
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SO VERY NICE FOR THE CHILDREN. 














SUPPLEMENT 


MAJOR AND MINOR 
(Continued from page 9.) 


one of those rare and delicious ones on which 
the inhabitants of Kingscliff were accustomed to 
wear an air of modest triumph, assuring the cred- 
ulous stranger that he now knew what their win- 
ter climate was like. The wind blew lightly from 
the northwest; the sun shone down from an un- 
clouded sky; the frost, which a few miles inland 


had silvered the grass and hardened the surface | 


of the earth, could not penetrate beyond those 
sheltering heights; and even Miss Joy, who had 
her own reasons for preferring dry land to salt- 
water, was compelled to admit, as she scrambled 
on to the deck of the Zephyr, that it would be 
impossible for any one to feel squeamish in such 
weather. 

“Can't you take us for a long sail, Captain 
Mitchell ?” the excellent woman asked. “ An op- 
portunity like this may never recur, and it seems 
hardly worth while to have come on board only 
to round that point and disembark again. Why, 
we shall be there in less than a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Not quite so soon as that,” answered Mitch- 
ell, who, for his part, would have asked for no- 
thing better than to remain all day at sea, without 
food or drink. ‘“ We shail have to take a good 
long reach out, and then beat back against the 
wind, I dare say it will take us the best part of 
an hour and a half.” 

Now it certainly need not have taken them 
anything like so long, aud of that Miss Green- 
wood, who was a sailor’s daughter, was perhaps 
aware, but perhaps, also, her kindness of heart 
may have prompted her to keep her suspicions 
to herself; for women, when in love, are seldom 
so selfish as men ina like predicament. Mitchell 
placed a wicker chair for her close to the tiller, 
which he held, and so they moved swiftly and 
smoothly out before the breeze, while Miss Hunt- 
ley, who had seated herself a short distance far- 
ther forward, leant over the bulwarks and con- 
templated the sunny expanse of blue water, with 
her stout companion by her side. 

“ Beatrice dear,” said the latter, “ do you really 
think that Cannes would be so much better than 
this ?” 

“T have not the most distant intention of going 
to Cannes,” was the unexpected reply. “ How 
could you think such a thing of me? Don’t you 
know’ that we should meet all London there— 
possibly even Clementina herself? No, Matilda; 
in spite of all foreign inducements, I think we 
will remain where we are, and where nobody that 
we ever saw or heard of before is the least likely 
to turn up. Besides, I have always understood 
that the air of the Riviera is too dry for people 
who suffer from bronchitis.” 

Miss Joy gave a little sigh of satisfaction. She 
was one of those happy and amiable persons who 
are always satisfied when those about them are 
so; and this naturally made her the very worst 
chaperon in the world. She turned her broad 
back now upon the young lady who had been 
committed to her charge; and it may be hoped 
that poor Mitchell spent an hour in which plea- 
sure was a little Jess neutralized by pain than 
was usually the case when his Kitty deigned to 
talk to him. Pleasant or not, .it could not be in- 
detinitely prolonged, and he was obliged at length 
to get about and make for the shore below Beck- 
ton, whence Brian and Gilbert had been for some 
time watching his mancuvres with interest and 
amusement, 

The bathing cove where Gilbert was waiting to 
receive his guests was a warm little nook beneath 
overhanging red cliffs, blocks of which were con- 
tinually crumbling away and becoming worn in 
due course by the waves into admirable natural 
tables. Upon one of these Gilbert had spread 
his cloth and made ready his feast; and soon 
after his preparations had been completed his 
elder brother sauntered down from the house and 
joined him. 

“What on earth are they about?” exclaimed 
Brian, pointing to the white sail in the offing. 
“They seem to be going upon the same principle 
as the governor, who always travels up to town 
and down again when he wants to get into the 
next county.” 

Gilbert laughed. He had no difficulty in guess- 
ing what the steersman’s reasons were for allow- 
ing himself such an exaggerated share of sea- 
room, and he was philosophical enough to feel 
quite unconcerned with regard to them. 

“ Mitchell is taking advantage of a fair wind,” 
said he, ‘ Perhaps he thinks it will chop round 
and bring him back if he waits long enough. The 
wind very often does change in these parts, you 
know. I think it was only yesterday that I was 
directing your attention to that circumstance.” 

The speaker's tone was good-humored, but 
there was a certain subacid flavor in it which 
Brian noticed, not without surprise. He had not 
chanced to be alone with his brother since their 
drive home together on the previous evening, nor 
had anything passed between them with reference 
to their father’s sudden recantation. That Gil- 
bert would be in any degree disappointed thereby 
Brian had not for one moment supposed. Had 
their cases been reversed, he himself would un- 
doubtedly have rejoiced with all his heart at the 
thought that he would not now be obliged to profit 
by an act of injustice; and it may be that he 
was somewhat unreasonable in expecting a thor- 
oughly prudent and clear-sighted man to feel as 
he would have done. 

“ All’s well that ends well,’ 
er doubtfully. 

“T didn’t know that we had come to the end 
yet,” said Gilbert. ‘“ However, 
you so far. As for myself, I can only regret 
that, as I said, Miss Huntley is not the woman to 
espouse the younger son of a country squire. If 
she were, I should feel it my duty to make myself 
very agreeable in that quarter.” 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 


* he remarked, rath- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The np ar eI of our Spices and Mustard consists 
in their — fect PU RITY, great STRENGTH, 
aud FULL WEIGHT of package. 


If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 


you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- -pound package of | 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name | 


| 


| 


of kind desired. 
BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 © anal Street, Providence, R.1. 


Stor y of a Postal Card, 





I was affected with kidney and urinary 
Trouble— 

** For twelve years!” 

After trying all the doctors and patent medi- 


cines I could hear of, I used two bottles of Hop 
* Bitters ;” 
And I am perfectly cured. 
‘All the time!” 
Respectfully, 
May 4, 1883, 


I keep it 
B. F. Bootu, Saulsbury, Tenn. 


Braprorp, Pa., May 8, 1885. 
It has cured me of several diseases, such as nerv- 


ousness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, | 


etc. I have not seen a sick day in years, since I took 
Hop Bitters. Ali my neighbors use them, 
Mus. Fannit GReen. 


Asusvenuam, Mass., Jan, 15, 1886. 

I have been very sick over two years. They all 
gave me up as past cure. I tried the 
ful physicians, but they did not reach the worse 
part. The lungs and heart would fill up every 
night and distress me, and my throat was very bad. 
I told my children I shonld never die in peace till 
I had tried Hop Bitters. When I bad taken two 
botties they helped me very much indeed. 
I had taken two more bottles I was well. 
was a lot of sick folks here who have seen how 
they cured me, and they used them and were cured 
and feel as thankful as 1 do that there is so vala- 
uble a medicine made. 


Yours truly, Miss Juusa G. Cusine, 


$3,000 Lost 


“A tour to Europe that cost me $3,000 done less | 
they also | 


“good than one bottle of Hop Bitters; 
“cured my wife of fifteen years’ nervous weakness, 
or a” and dyspepsia.” — Mr. R. M., Au- 
burn, N. 


Baby Saved. 


We are so thankful to say that our nursing baby 
wis permanently cured of a dangerous and protracted 
constipation and irregularity of the bowels by the 
use of Hop Bitters by its nursing mother, which at 
the sume time restored her to perfect health aud 
strength.—The Parents, Rochester, N. Y. 


a@ Unhealthy or inactive kidneys cause gravel, 
“ Bright's disease, rheumatism, and «a horde of other 
serious and fatal diseases, which can be prevented 
with Hop Bitters,” it taken in time. 





“Luddington, Mich., Feb. 2, 1885. 
Hop Bitters for ten years, and there 
cine that equals them for bilious attacks, kidney 
complaints, and all diseases incident to this ma- 
larial climate.” 1. 'T. ALEXANDER, 


I have sold 
is no medi- 


**Monroe, Mich., Sept. 25th, 1885. Sirs,—I have 
been taking Hop Bitters for inflammation of kid- 
neys and bladder. It has done for me what four 
physicians failed to do—cured me. The effect 
of the Bitters seemed like magic to me.” 

W. L. Carter. 





Gents:—Your Hop Bitters have been of great 
value to me. I was laid up with typhoid fever for 
over two months, and could get no relief until I 
tried your Hop Bitters. To those suffe ring from 
debility, or any one in feeble health, I cordially 
recommend them. J. C. Sroerzen. 

638 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Can You Answer This? 


Is there a person living who ever saw a case of 
ague, biliousness, nervousness, or neuralgia, or any 
disease of the stomach, liver, or kidneys that Hop 
Bitters will not cure? 





“My Mother says Hop Bitters is the only thing 
that will keep her from severe attacks of paraly- 
sis and headache.—Ed. Oswego Sun, 


“My little sickly, puny baby was changed into 
a great bouncing boy, and I was raised from a sick 
bed by using Hop Bitters a short time.” 

A Youne Morurr, 











or milk over it, and stirring for one 


the stove 
added to flour 


in 


) EREALINE 


may be prepared as por- 
y I 


making bread, 


FLAKES” 


ridge, pudding, or mush 


for breakfast by simply 


pouring boiling water 


minute on 


That which is not eaten should be 


and it will 


keep fresh much longer, besides being beauti- 


fully white and light. 


The ‘Cerealine Cook-book,”’ 


containing over two hundred 


carefully prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on ‘ Cereal Foods,” 
illustrated with twelve original engravings of ‘ Hiawatha’s 


Fasting,’’ will be sent to any one who will mention where this 


advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for post- 
age to the Cerealine M’f'g Co., Columbus, Indiana 





UFACTURING PURVey, 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 
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TABLE DELICACIES 


Co “SSERTS 
OVER 100 








DELICACIES 


OURPRESERVES A JELLIES 
OUR MINCE-MEAT &PLUM-PUDDING 


ARE SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE. 








most skil- | 


When | 
There | 








OUR SALAD DRESSING&NEW PROCESS CATSUP 


GIVE TONE TO ae moet oDest REPAST . 


OLIVESCAPERS AND-BRANDY FRUITS 


ADDED THERETO TRANSFORM IT INTO AFEAST. 


5)2 (2141 aH 





NY ARTICLE YOURGROCER PPLY WE WILL IF YOU SEND FORA) 


PRICE “LIST. 





2 Ej } 
‘a SALE BY THE LEADINGCROCERS ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 








SEE YOUR DRESS AS OTHERS SER I?. 


By using Hall’s Bazar 
Portable and Adjust- 
able Skirt Forms. 
Indispensable for noting 
the effect of different cos- 
tumes, and saving fatigue 
of standing while dress is 
being draped. 

Endorsed by all the 
leading fashion publish- 
ers. 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of $3.00. Mention 
this paper. 

Send for Circular, show- 


LHW 
ing Portable Full Form 


KY WN 
adapted for dressmakers. 


HALL'S BAZAR FORM CO., 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


a 1s0l. 
Tricopherous: 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 
The Oldest and the Best. Has almost 
a miraculous effect on the scalp, destroy- 










ing scurf and dandruff, and causing a 
splendid crop of Hair to spring up and 
flourish where before all was barren. 


CAPITOLE | 


Poudre Veloutine and Fountain of Beauty 


Produces a magnificent transparent sempienton. It 
removes all blemishes at once. MIESSALINA 








WHILBUR’S 





qn finest Powdered Cupeciate Se 
re So Soniege nvalua for ‘Byspeptics 
. = h re of nour dealer, or send {Q stamps 


can H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


accomplishes that marvellous shade of light chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Druggist, Dry Goods, Toilet, 
and Human Hair Emporiums keep a full line. Sam- 
ples and Capitoles Book, ‘‘ How to Become Beautiful,” 
sent gratis to any address. Wholesale and Retail, at 


A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 


CANCER #2 A_ SCIENTIFIC CURE. 


ook wit 
DR. W. “Er "BROWN, 








CANCE 


lh mailed FREE. 
NORTH ADAMS, Mass. 











complete in- 





New CANFIELD 


39 


Patent in U.S. 


, Canada, and Europe. 


Light, Cool, and Adjustable. 

Folds up when sitting or lying down 

Resumes its shape upon rising. 

Only bustle ever made to fit every lady and any dress 
For sale at all the leading Dry-Guods Houses in 

U.S., Canada, and Europe. Samples will be furnished 

Every bustle is stamped trade- 


by mail for 65 cents. 
| mark ** Langtry. 


| CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 


7 Mercer Street, New York City. 
















YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


Owing to the diagonal ELASTICITY of the cloth (which our —_— 
cover exclusively) the Corset requires "S break 


FITS PERFECTLY sit wonn, 

Money returned by — fter 10 days wear, Rf L. ey the ae 
PERFECT. FITTLN LTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See ther’ tyats stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ‘iLL. 





BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-+ HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+~- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


KNAB 











PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE PRINCE OF PRUSSIA AS A INERAL OF 
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SPRING HOSIERY. 


London and Paris Silk Stockings, French and 


English Lisle Thread, Balbriggan, Solid Colors, 
Striped, and Mahinshleved: 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Ribbed “ Jersey Fitting” 


All-Silk and Silk-and-Wool Undervests. 


Silk, Merino, and Cashmere Riding Spencers. 


“CARTWRICHT & WARNER'S” | 


CELEBRATED 


Merino and Cashmere Undervests and Drawers 


ry i ? ) 
Sioadway AS | 9th ét. 
c 











(MC INTHLY ) 
Single Copies, 60 cts. 


Yearly Subscription, $6.12. 


This journal is printed in Paris, and far surpasses 
any fashion paper ever seen in America. Its principal 
attractions are four handsome, beautifully a artistic- 
ally colored steel-plates. Besides these, it contains six- 
teen pages, ten of which are devoted to wood-cuts of 
the most elaborate and fashionable designs to be worn 
in Paris, with articles of fashion, description of plates, 
and other interesting and useful matter. The whole 
is encased in a beautiful cover. 


REVUE DE LA MODE. 
(MONTHLY.) 


Single Copies, 35 cts. Yearly Subscription, $3.62. 


This is in many respects the most superior Fashion | 


Journal in the world. It is printed monthly in six 
civilized languages, and has a circulation all over the 
world. It is the chef d@eeuvre of one of the largest 
publishing houses in Paris. It isan authority in every 
reepect on the subject of dress. From it there is no 
appeal. lis English edition is the sole property of this 
house. Ii contains from seventy to eighty uncolored 
cuts, a colored plate, aleo model sheet from which pat- 
terns of the illustrations may be traced with a wheei. 
For 
ily, it is without a competitor. 


T. TAYLOR'S 
ILLUSTRATED 
Fasnion Report 


‘ 


MonTHLY 


appears about the Twentieth of every month, in ad- | 
It contains a large number of wood-cuts, rep- | 


vance. 
resenting the leading styles in Ladies’ Toilettes, Hats, 
Bonnets, etc., that ave to be worn in Paris during the 
following months ; besides this, an articie on Fashions 
prepared for us with the greatest care by our agents 
in Paris; and many hints and information invaluable 
to the professional dressmaker, as well as to the pri- 
vate lady who appreciates elegance and correct style 
of dress 


Single Copy, 6 cts. Yearly Subscription, 50 cts. 


POSTAGE FREE. 
For Sale at all Newsdealers’ and Booksellers’. 
T. TAYLOR, Publisher, 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, ad 
the form of the wearer yield with every 


movement so that it is ieesscibts to break 
stee steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded afterthree weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 











worthless imitations seothat the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, For sale by 
all leading dry | goods deal dealers 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicaqo, Ill., and New York City. 
Imperial Hair Regener- 

ator, for Hair wholly 

or partially Gray or 

Bleached Hair. 


You can restore your hair to its original 





color, have it natural-looking, natural-feeling, gl. sey, 
treeh, and nobody dreams that you color it. No lend 
in it, perfectly harmless and odorless, is immediate, 


laste eae or six months or more, only has to be 
touched as the bair grows in. 


re- 
It is also unequalled 


for ti.c beard. 
We prepare the following shades: 
No. 1. Black, No. 4, Chestnut. 


“ 


2. Dark Brown. 5. Light Chestnut. 
8. Medium Brown. 6. Gold Blond, 
No. 7. Drab or Blond Cendre. 
Price, $1.50, $2. 25, and $3.00 per box. 
hair when ordering. 


Imperial Hair- Regenerator Company, 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 


“ ay 


Send sample of 
A little book gives full particulars. 








general use for dressmakers, milliners, or the fam- | 





HARPER’ Ss BAZAR. 





SUPPLEMEN iA 








Toiret Soaps: 


“Vo ave demonstrated that a ferfect/y pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cy mg! com- 
mend to ladies and to the communit - Paci 
the employment of your pure ‘ La toilet 
soap over any article. 









Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 







e909 


¢s complexio, 


This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations. the vit~ 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCING A 
So It is acknowledged by thousands of 
ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
or other discolorations. All conclude by saying: “ Itis 


fortes’ EAU TIFUL bore cvecr 


used.” “It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After reve | tried every 
article,I id our Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do without it. ” Soid by ali Drug: 


Goods “peace. COMPLEXION 


Dealers. 











ALL 
| "6° LEADING RETAILERS 


meet Tad “OOD | SENG! 79 
other. Send for descriptive 


SHALL aL ELD. C0. . CHICAGO, 


pen yee nme J 
the most common yy ae is 







Seeley’s Elastic 
Abdoninal Belt and Umbilical ' 


by which a firm support is given to the inva- 
riably Giminishing i Fize, een improving the form 
and affording comfort and ga‘ ‘ety. logue, wi! 4 


trations and directions for self Measurement mailed u 
der plain cover, on receipt of 2c. Address 
Beery HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 
chestnutst. }ESTABLISHMENT{ Philadelphia 
Under patronage of the World’s most Eminent Surgeons. 
TWENTY Years REFERENCES :— 
Profs, 8. D. mie 3 D. Hayes Agnew, Willard Parker, 
ors; Ay Pancoast, homas G, Morton 
The Correct nay Skillful Mechanical Treatm 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 


Edition and AGNEW'S Late Surgery. 
| Blasticnte Seockinan for varicose veins, weak, swollen or 


| ulcerat be, Body fmt ise Or, buckle) for 
yulency © rt 
5 constantly in stock and m  eaphenpaad 


tas order, 
B. 'SEEL ¥ & CO. PHILADEL PHIA, PA 


F a 6. Pitta 


WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS 

Pimples, Freckles, Pit 

tings, Moles, and Super 

fluous Hair permanent! 

removed, Complexions bear 

tified. The Form develope 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes 


colores 
and restored. Interesting Book 
testimonials (sent senled), 4e. 








an 





| 
| 
beautifil.”—Gonry's Lapy'’s Book 


MME, VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y, City. 
Correspondence confidential. Mention this paper, 
cessful CURE at your own 


EARN ESS home, ey! one who was deaf 


twenty-eight years, Treated by most of the noted 
ma without benefit. Cured himse jin three 

mont 

particulars sent on application. 


Its causes, and a new and suc. 


and since then hundreds of others. Full 
8. PAGE, No, 41 West 3ist St., New York City, 





We take tients in introducing to the readers of the ‘‘ Bazar”’ 
THE NEW HARDY JAPANESE HYDRANGEA. 
THE FINEST “HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA.” 





















This is a grand plant, exceedingly showy and attractive, 
lasting in bloom for months, is perfectly hardy 
even in the coldest part of the U.8., needs no pro- 
tection of any kind, and is the fnest hardy shrub in 
cultivation, It grows bushy and compact, 3 to 
5 feet high, blooms in July, and con- 
tinues in bloom 3 months, remaining 
beautiful until destroyed by frost. The 
flowers are pure white, afterwards 
changing to pink, and are immense 
— al clusters more than afoot 
ong and nearly as much in diam- 
eter, every shoot being termina- 
ted with one of these clusters of 
flowers, literally covering the 
plant. It creafes a sensation 
wherever seen, and has 
given more satisfaction 
than any plant we have 
ever sold, The immense 
heads of bloom are held in 
a slightly drooping posi- 
tion, making it unrivalled 
both for grace and beauty. 
For cenietery plots, for 
large estates, for persons 
with small residences, 
either in city or country, 
anywhere, everywhere, it 
should be planted. A 
customer writes: “The 
first year I planted Hy- 
drangea Grandifiora ‘it 
»roduced three heads of 
lane ers; the second year, 
56: the third year, 92.” 
Send_us $1, for 3 of 
these Plants; it will 
prove the best invest- 
ment you ever made. 
Price, 40c. each; 3 for $1; 
12 for &3. Postage paid and 
safe arrival guaranteed, il 
bloom this season. 
ORDER AT ONCE Can be planted as soon as frost is out of ground; full instructions for cultivation sent 
with each order, also a copy of our large Illustrated Catalogue of all 
THE BEST NEW SEEDS ND PLANT: It is very complete, handsomely illustrated, artistic, of par- 
all rendent at @ toc = , ticular interest to all lovers of choice beg tas OLDE < 
= so 1e ‘nclosing stamps to y postage. Our importation o LG v 
BANDED LILY OF 3a PAN} has just reached us. PWe Offer fine strong bulbs of this, “The Queen of Lilies,” 
(Hardy) 40 cts. each, 3 for $1., postpaid. Address, mentioning ** Har per’s Bazar.” 


F. R. PIERSON, "t2bemAn? Tarrytown, N. Y. P.0. Bor 10. 
ROOZEN’S SPECIAL SPRING COLLECTION. 


200 GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, LILIES, ETC., FOR $3.75. 

We will deliver at express office in New York City for United States, agd ‘Toronto for 
Canada, the following selected bulbs for out-door planting, from the famous bulb farms 
of ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland, with pamphlet on cul- 
tivation free: 6 Donble Dablias, assorted colors; 6 Single Duhlias, assorted colors ; 12 
Gladioli Brenchleyensis, dazzling scarlet ; 6 Gladioli Ne Plus Ultra, deep red, flaked 
white ; 12 Gladioli Ramoeus, in 8 varieties ; 18 Gladioli Gandavensis, assorted colors ; 
18 Gladioli Ramosus, assorted colors; 12 Gladioli Colvilli albus (** The Bride”), pure 
white ; 50 French Ranunculus, assorted colors ; 6 Hyacinthus Candicans, white ; 6 Canna 
F loribunda, orange-red flowers ; 6 Tropeolum tuberosum, hardy creeper; 6 Moubretia 
Potsii, fine golden orange and scarlet ; 12 Iris Germanica, assorted colors; 3 Kichardia 
(Cc alla) ‘alba maculata, spotted leaves ; 6 Lilium Ti igrinum "(spotted Tiger Lily); 12 Ama- 
ryllis Candida Major, pale pinkish white; 3 Amaryllis Formosissima, scarlet with golden 
¥ dots. These collections are made up as an advertixement. They are packed on the 
farm where grown, and composed of bulbs of the finest quality. The price is 3 jower 
than our regular catalogue rates. Address the sole agent for United States and Canada. 
J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N.Y. (Successor to the late wi m. a. Boomkamp.) 


== SEEDS! 


S SS VEERVS PLANTS 


<S FRUITS“ ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES 


OR ANYTHING IN TH ¥ LINE, without first writing 
for our valuable FREE Catalogue, the | 21 1 the 21 LARCE = GREENHOUSES 
33d Y 700 ACRES, 


HARDY SHRUB | 
CULTWATION. 














BEST we ever issued, containing the Rarest New and 


EA 
Chstesst G88. THE STORRS & HARRISON co. PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 





By LADIES’ 


ABEAUT Yx 


S but skin deep. There are thousands of ladies who have 
regular features and would be accorded the palm of 
beauty were it not for a poor complexion.  Toall such 
awe recommend DR. HEBRA S$ VIOLA CREAM ae possess- 
ing those qualitics that quickly chunge the most sallow and 
Jlorid complexion to one of natural health and unblemished 
beauty. It cures oily skin, freckles, face grubs, black heads, 
blotches, sunburn, tan, pimples and all imperfections of the 
skin. The wrinkles of old age disappear by ifa use 

It is not acosmetic but a cure, vet is better Jor the toilet tai ¢ 
than powde r. Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid upon 


receipt of 50 cents. 
G.C. BITTNER & CO., Toledo, 0. 


Testimonials free, 
FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 


BRIGGS & COS A Warm Iron passed over 
delicate, so dainty and refined, 


the back of the papers Trans- 

rens the Parrernn to Any 
is a most exquisite toilet prepara- 
tion. It is the admiration of thou- 


Fasnio. 
sands of lovely American women 


ANEW PATTERN BOOK Ape 


Sent on receipt of 25¢. 
stant use. It will add brilliancy to 


) USE BRIGGS & CO.’S a maiden’s charms, and make the 








Silk Crewels, Villing complexion as soft, transparent, 
& Silk,and Kitching Silk. aud pure as an infant's. ‘o the 
g Fast colors. 





fair sex who pride themselves on 
having the most delicate skins, this 

toilet powder is becoming distin- 
| guished, and is found among other 
| fashionable surroundings upon the toilet tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all drug- 
gists, or will be mailed to any address on rece ipt of a50- 
cent postal note. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 34 W. ext Street, Boxton, Mass. 


Specially shaded for these 
patterns. 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods Stores. | 


No preparation ever produced gives euch 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 
Take no other until you have tried it. 
\ You will be delighted with it, and say it is 


rd 








Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 








“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 


far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. E iegantly Perfumed 
Has the ae sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


shapeafter pressure. For sale 
by all Retailers. Be sure that 
“ Patented Improved Lotta” 

A Ris stamped on each Bustle. 
fm PE PAI! infringements will be 
re MEY prosecuted. Send for pricelist. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 

Sole M'’ fr 8, Boston, Mass. 











Our booklet of samples bean- 
tiful name cards free to all. 
Send 2 stamps for mail. Ele- 
gant prizes for clnb agents. 
Address HOLLEY CARD C€O., 

Meriden, Conn. 


Lo VELY 


CARDS 


’ ELE 
Ei rR v7) o? 





(Established 1S77 7+) 

THE OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
Domestic Building, Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

Practical instruction in Drawing, Painting, China, 
&c. Thorough instruction in Royal Worcester Decora~ 
tion on china and materials furnished by mail. Terms: 
$1.00 for 3 hours’ lesson; $5.00 for six hours’ lesson. Cir- 
culars mailed upon application. Mention Harper s Bazar. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all rear: rfections, including Facial 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
Cleth, with Steel Engraving, 

i Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 

MOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


CUR "tt DEAF 


Peck’s PATENT IMPROVED os A Drums 























S i) 

Pertectly Restore the e Hearing, an a pociem the Pevelopment. J gies Moles AW. ge foth, 

po conten Ey conversatio ep tol even ~ ioc pe ag d b Beare, 
ie » | Se e. 

heard i potion Send for Tia age) book with testimoni- book of 50 eae and the re Sake ti. Woodba sf 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. ? No rth Pearl St., Albany, N. ¥. Established 
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GORDON DILWORTH 


NUFACTURING PURVEyo 


t® ESTABLISHED 1847 “HO 2 


ana 
ALL OF OUR 
Pro yy TOs 
BEAR THIS 


Ok: 
© Sears 





OVER 100 
DOME ST ic 
& FOREIGN 





TRADE MARK . 


WILL 


FRUITS & 








pROSECUTE 
ALL 


IMITATIONS & 
INFRINGEMENTS 





vEGETABLEg 
TRANSMUTED 


INTO 


TABLE 








OF THE SAME 


DELICACIES 


OUR PRESERVES & JELLIES 


HAVE LED THE MARKET FOR 40 YEARS 


OUR MINCE: MEAT & PLUM PUDDING 


ARE SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE. 


QUR SALAD DRESSING& NEW PROCESS CATSUP 


GIVE TONE TO THE MOST MODEST REPAST, 
WHILE OUR 


OLIVES, CAPERS AND BRANDY FRUITS 


ADDED THERETO, TRANSFORM IT INTO A FEAST. 


FOR SALE BY THE LEADING GROCERS ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
ANY ARTICLE YOUR GROCER CANNOT SUPPLY, WE WILL IF YOU SEND FORA 


PRICE LIST. 





ae 
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FOR SALE BY LEADING HOUSES. 
SILKS pear THE 


ALL GENUINE REGATTA 
TRADE-MARK (Copy of Edward Moran's painting of the 


ABOVE 
N.Y. Yacht Club Regatta, 1884) ON END OF EVERY PIECE AND 


ON THE WRAPPER. 











veal Broth 


LADIES’ TAILORS. 
Riding Habits, 
Covert Coats, 
alking and 
Travelling Suits 


n Original and Special Cloths, 
mported by us for the Spring 
nnd Summer Seasons, and 
vade up in the best and new- 


st styles. 
236 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 





THE APRIL PART OF THE 


oung Ladies’ Journal, 


Now Ready, 


Pntain# a great variety of attractions, including the 
Dmmencement of a new story, entitled 


oe 
THAT LUCKY CIRL!”’ 
Splendid Colored Triple Fashion Plate of 24 figures, 
The ENLARGED GIGANTIC FASHION SUPPLE- 
ENT, nearly four feet square, containing 
IFTY-TWO FASHION ENGRAVINGS 
of all the Latest Paris Fashions. 

FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 
PRICK REDUCED TO THIRTY CENTS. 
The Woung Ladies’? Journal may be sub- 
ribed for throngh any newsdealer, for two or three 
onths, or for avy part of a year, at 30 cents per single 
nthiy part. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York 


Subscriptions received for any foreign periodical, but 
ware of canvasseers pretending to be our 
nts. 








The most popular styles 
this season. 
For sale by the principal 
dealers throughout the United 
States. 


WRIGHT BROTHERS & CO., 


Manufacturers. 


tygta'er" THE LARGEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL PANSIES YOU EVER SAW, 


Send to us for our Established Plants, Ready to Bloom at Once, 


and which will bloom constantly all summer. Many fail to grow Pansies from seed, bat with our vigorous young plants 
success is certain, with a gain of two months in time of flowering. The most marked improvement in Pansies ever seen 
will be found in our 


NEW TRIMARDEAU, OR GIANT THREE-SPOTTED PANSIES. 
This new class of Pansies of French origin 
will afford unbounded satisfaction on account 
of their extraordinary size. The flowers are 
immense, will astonish every one, and will be 
highly prized by every lover of this popular 
flower. The engraving shows the average size 
of the flowers when well grown, which are borne 
in wonderful profusion. The great value of this 
variety and its consequent scarcity hi ave led some 
dealers to offer a spurious and different variety 
under this name. We offer the trve “Trimar- 
deau,” obtained from the grower in Europe. 


NE PLUS ULTRA, OR 

GIANT. FIVE-SPOTTED PANSIES. 

Every one will be surprised at their rich and 
brilliant shades, as well as by their enormous 
size, and the five spots or markings, one on 
each petal, not quite so large, and entirely dif- 
ferent from the Trimardeau, but equally desir- 
able. Nothing more elegant in Pansies could 
be desired. This and the other two kinds here 
offered will make the handsomest collection ever 
seen. Our 

PERFECTION PANSY PLANTS, 
while not so large as the above two sorts, are 
superbly colored. Those who have seen them 
say they never saw anything like them. The 
e of dazzling brilliancy; the colors 
exquisite and wonderful, and so delicate that 
no description can convey any adequate idea of 
their beauty. There are over forty varieties, striped, 
spotted bordered, and fringed in rainbow colors, with 
rich, velvety texture. One dozen strong, vigorous 
plants of either of the above varieties, ready for im- 
mediate bloom, for 60 cents, two dozen for $1.00, or 
one dozen of each three sorts for $1.50, by mail, post- 
age paid, and SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. Seed, 
40 cents per paper, or one paeee of each sort for $1.00. 

The great demand for these Pansies exhausted our 
stock last year early in the season. ‘This year our stock is very large and we can supply every one. 27 Our importation 
from Japan of Lilium Auratum, or G: aoe n-Banded Lily, the ** Queen of Lilies,” is unusually tine ; larce, healthy bulbs, sure 
to do well, 40 cents each; 3 for $1.00 

Very complete, handsomely illustrated, 


SEND FOR OUR SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE, —aticttCrpiicular interest to all lovers 


of choice flowers. Sent free to all readers of Harper's Bazar inclosing stamps to pay ‘postag re. Address 


F, R. PIERSON, “Sittostan!” TARRYTOWN, N.Y. So"°* 








This cut shows 
an average size 
flower of our 
Giant Three- 
Spotted Pansies. 
——$$__— 











CARMEL 
DSS 











CARMEL SOAP, made in Palestine, 
Pressed THUY PUREST FORM OF 


as. | CASTILE SOAP. 


If your druggist or grocer does not keep it, send 15 
cents for Sample Cake to importer, 


A. KLIPS®EIN, 52 Cedar Street, New York. 
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 agaitful 


GALLI 


x “Consider the Illes of the a a toll not, eit 
do they spin. * Solumon, with all 
his glory, was not anon like one of these.” 


Siberia is, next to Africa, the least known to us of all 
the countries of the world. It is the place of banishment 
for Russia's Nihilists, and its lofty table lands are strange 
and wonderful. Its animals differ from those we know, 
and its plants are unlike those of aay other part =) / 
of the world, being odd, beautiful, and with 
marked characteristics. The weary eye 
of many an exile on his sad jou oe has 
been cheered by the sight of a su lily, 
which holds erect, like a flam ont, ite 
apike of doaating, ruby flowers amid its 
lovely and striking foliage. We have now 90 per 
cent. of all the bulbs of this grand lily, which 
have been taken from its native land, and we de- 
sire that every lover of flowers shall enjoy them. 


CORAL LILY OF SIBERIA Cis 


Grows to 8 feet, witha grand bloom 56 inches 
in circumference. Its form is graceful, and its fern- 
like foliage is a beautiful bright green, and sur- 
passes in delieaey and shining surface any plant we 
now. Its fragrance is exquisite, but its most striking 
attraction is the wonderful brightness of its searlet 
flame-like bloom. It is the most brilliant 
red we have ever seen, and exceeds 
in ita color the ordinary es as sun- 
rise surpasses any work 


OUR OFFER. 


This bulb is one which blooms quickly, and can 
be successfully grown by any one. We wish 
them to brighten the door oom S and flower gar- 
dens of ever roates ¢ RE 8 ee r, and we will 
send UL by mail, for 80c. 
or 4 for Neer 00. ‘Pal ah for cultiva- 
With every order we 
vai Seeertotion of the 












































ee tio Chrysanthemum ve 
as. Asters, : Gladioll, Tuberone 


Daklias, Verb ‘ 
sagen YH HALLOCK, SON & THORPE 


EAST HINSDALE, N.Y. 





















